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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 


THE science of psychology has made extraordinary progress 
within the last half-century ; and though for a science it is still 
in an early stage of development, it may now fairly be said to 
have constructed for itself a central group of conceptions from 
which to work out its future. In its terminology also it has 
abandoned its former use of terms made vague and fluctu- 
ating in meaning by current usage, and is gradually accumu- 
lating a well-defined terminology, such as every other science 
achieves for itself. 

So far, however, these conceptions and this exact termi- 
nology have been for the most part confined to the text-books, 
and have not been used, so to say, in the open air; they have 
been applied only to the material collected by the professional 
psychologist, and the professional psychologist tends to draw 
his material from the limited field of instances in which his 
ideas are most strikingly illustrated. We have, indeed, the 
so-called psychological novel, which is essentially a modern 
product. In it, instead of being left to infer our hero’s “ states 
of mind” from his words and actions, as in the old times, we 
are led behind the scenes and shown his mental struggles 
much more clearly than he can ever have seen them himself; 
and it is conceivable that before long the play of his thoughts 
and feelings will be imparted to us in terms of the interaction 
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of his appercipient masses. But so far the novelist in his 
analysis has kept to the old indefinite terminology, and has 
made no attempt to explain his motives by the use of the 
deeper psychological conceptions. 

I have just been reading Mr. Stout’s very interesting and 
suggestive book on psychology, and thought it might be 
interesting to take two or three of the conceptions elaborated 
and explained in it and in Mr. James’s book, and see whether 
they would give any interesting results when applied to some 
of our economic and social problems. Of course, in so far 
as they are true and adequate conceptions, they are already 
implied in those problems, and nothing more is necessary 
than to point out their bearings, and see how far they co- 
incide with popular and academic conceptions on the same 
subject. 

But first of all I want to point out that between psy- 
chology and sociology there is no line to be drawn. The 
latter science, if science it can yet be called, is based upon 
psychological analysis; the question as to how societies are 
formed can only be answered by appeal to the nature of 
men’s minds; while those minds themselves which are the 
material of psychology are developed by living in societies. 
Let me quote from Maudsley’s “ Pathology of Mind,” pp. 21, 22. 

“To live in social relations implies a social nature within as well as a social 
medium without, for were there no community of kind such inter-relation 
could not be. Envy, emulation, malice, hatred, vanity, ambition, and the like 
human passions, exist only in relation to beings of the same kind; even a fool 
does not envy a good-looking horse or hate an ill-doing machine. Because all 
men are of one kind they are so infected by a panic of terror among themselves 
that they behave as foolishly and franticly as a flock of silly sheep, but they are 
not similarly affected by a panic amongst sheep. . . . Lacking a social medium 
for its nurture and display, hysteria would not attack the solitary inhabitant of a 


desert island; it would hardly be inspired to perform to the unheeding stars. 
In the absence of their proper stimuli, how can the fit reflexes take effect ?” 


In considering psychological conception, then, we are con- 
sidering the bases of sociological science, and those concep- 
tions themselves can only be really understood in connection 
with social relations. 

Man, it has been said, but I cannot remember by whom, 
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is distinguished from the lower animals by his capacity for 
progressive wants. The lower animals have a certain larger 
or smaller cycle of desires, which being satisfied are qui- 
escent, and incapable of further satisfaction until the same 
cycle begins again and runs its course of craving and satis- 
faction. With men, on the contrary, the satisfaction of the 
primitive wants may lead on through a constantly widening 
range of what we are pleased to call “ higher wants ;” in such 
wise that there seems to be absolutely no limit to their capacity 
for receiving new satisfactions. When men have their fill of 
food and clothing, they begin to desire luxuries and orna- 
ments; when their appetites are satisfied, they turn their at- 
tention to dancing and music; the poet, the story-teller, and 
the artist then find a demand for their services, and so on until 
the primitive cycle may be almost lost sight of. 

It is a truism to point out that this capacity for always dis- 
covering new wants is a necessary condition of human prog- 
ress. Had it been possible to satisfy our natures with a 
mere sufficiency of food and clothing we should still be living 
in caves, huddled up in bear-skins and devouring the flesh of 
wild animals. Whether civilization owes most to the discon- 
tented men who were always wanting something new, or to 
the ingenious men who were always discovering new ways of 
making themselves acceptable to their companions, does not 
much matter. Both were essential to the process of develop- 
ing the higher nature, and though there are those who main- 
tain that men are unfortunate in proportion as they have de- 
veloped higher wants,—+.e., that they are better off when left 
undisturbed in the primitive cycle,—this opinion is not yet 
widely accepted. 

But the fact that there are exceptions to the rule, that cer- 
tain men would seem never to pass beyond the primitive cycle, 
thus forming an unprogressive “knot” in the flow of human 
progress, makes it of interest to inquire whether we cannot 
get behind the mere statement of the fact to some psycho- 
logical explanation which will help us to account for the ex- 
ceptions. Why is it that some people are content to pass 
their lives in eating, drinking, and sleeping, with intervals of 
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comparative quiescence, and are absolutely free from the 
stimulus of progressive desires? There is a chapter in Mr. 
Stout’s book which seems to me to hold the clue to such an 
explanation. I refer to the chapter on “ Conation and Cog- 
nitive Synthesis.” I will try to explain briefly what I take to 
be the conception expounded in these and in other parts of 
the book. 

The stream of consciousness in the individual life is repre- 
sented to us as a current, not drifting aimlessly, but always 
directed towards some end, whether that end be itself in con- 
sciousness or not. To explain the existence of these “ends” 
towards which the stream is making, the conception is used of a 
“vital series,’—a conception originally applied, as I gather, in 
physiological connections. A “vital series” takes place when 
the equilibrium of mental elements has been disturbed by some 
shock or stimulus, and they are seeking a readjustment. In 
creatures still confined to the primitive cycle of wants the 
stimulus or shock will generally be due to such organic dis- 
turbances as lack of food, and the “‘ vital series” will take the 
shape of a series of efforts to obtain food and so to restore 
the disturbed equilibrium. Then a period of more or less 
total quiescence or unconsciousness—corresponding to a state 
of mental equilibrium—will set in, until a fresh disturbance 
occurs within the organism, leading to a fresh readjust- 
ment. 

Now, among the lower animals these readjustments are 
brought about very largely by means of instincts. “The 
peculiar feature of the life of animals,” says Mr. Stout, 
“which prevents progressive development is the existence 
of instincts, which do for them what the human being must 
do for himself. Their inherited organization is such that they 
perform the movements adapted to supply their needs on the 
mere occurrence of an appropriate external stimulus.” 

To us these instincts have not been given. Possibly be- 
cause in the early days they would have been quite inadequate 
to the protection of a weakly animal whose desires led him 
to want to eat things stronger than himself. A very simple 
instinct of pouncing brings the cat to the attainment of the 
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desired mouse; the human hunter relying upon as simple an 
impulse would be more likely to fall a victim to his quarry. 

But, whatever the reason, the fact remains that man, having 
no sufficient instincts for the purpose, must achieve his ends by 
way of consciously devised means. For him the “vital series” 
leading to readjustment is a complicated one consisting of a 
number of steps, any one or all of which may be fully present 
to consciousness. Each of these steps in turn becomes the 
object of our striving; not at first for its own sake, but as 
leading to the end in view. The important point is that, 
having once been an end in the subordinate sense of being a 
means, it is henceforward capable of becoming an end in the 
principal sense. To use a simile: the traveller from London 
to Birmingham who goes by train will reach his end swiftly 
and surely, but will know little about the way he has come, 
and will not be tempted to travel any part of the route 
again until the need for going to Birmingham recurs. His 
journey is analogous to the instinctive action of the animal. 
The traveller who walks or rides will be longer on the way, and 
will have many difficulties to overcome; but every stage will 
have its interest for him. He will note x as being a good place 
to come for a short tour; and yas an interesting branch road 
to explore; and z as actually capable of yielding more satis- 
faction than Birmingham itself. Thus, every journey he takes 
will open up to him new possibilities for the future. 

In a similar way every conation towards an end, however 
simple, that passes through conscious steps or “ means,” may 
open up fresh routes for future conations to pursue. Any one 
of the steps may achieve an independent interest and become 
desired for itself—e.g., the hunter glories in the chase long 
after his larder is full; the workman who takes up his handi- 
work for the sake of a living may come to enjoy it for its own 
sake; and the schoolboy who plies his task to avoid punish- 
ment becomes the scholar whom nothing can bribe to leave 
it. It is often noticed that the busier people are the more 
work they tend to undertake; while idle people are very hard 
to move. The real antithesis is not so much between busy 
and idle men as between men of many interests and men of 
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few. Every living interest opens the way to new ones, and 
the more energetically they are followed up the more possi- 
bilities reveal themselves. In fact, we must all have noticed 
that it is fatal to our peace of mind to take a keen interest in 
anything at all. The more often the mental equilibrium is 
disturbed the more it is exposed to fresh disturbances in the 
way of fresh interests. 

How then account for any exceptions? Why do we find 
some people who show no signs of being progressive in their 
interests, and others who are actually limited to the primi- 
tive cycle, and seem incapable of breaking through it? In 
other words, how do people manage to achieve for their 
minds such a stable equilibrium as to become practically 
stationary ? 

For animals, we have said, instinct does it. Of course, their 
equilibrium is disturbed by the primitive cycle of recurrent 
wants, but it is restored again by simple instinctive action 
which does not trouble the mind with new interests. For 
them life, though not actually stationary (that would be a 
contradiction in terms), is not progressive, but repeats itself 
like a recurring decimal. 

What instinct does for the animal, habit tends to do for 
man. In proportion as the means by which we reach our 
ends becomes easy and familiar it tends to become habitual, 
and unconscious in so far as each step ceases to attract special 
attention to itself. The vital series then takes place auto- 
matically ; we are again travelling by train, quickly and surely, 
with little chance of losing the way, but also with no chance 
of opening up new ways. Then we also tend to become re- 
curring decimals. We all know, probably, what it is to look 
back upon some period of our lives which seems to us now 
to have been full of possibilities, but which we passed through 
in an almost apathetic state, simply because we had become 
too habituated to it to notice. Then some great change or 
shock is forced upon the life, which is obliged to enter upon 
new ways, which may ultimately lead it into an altogether 
new world of interest. 

Of course there is an immense gain if, after we have de- 
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veloped the higher interests, we can relegate the lower ones 
to automatic action. Then we send on our heavy luggage by 
train and leave ourselves free to explore new regions. But 
the danger is that the mind should never have broken through 
the primitive cycle, or should have been allowed to become 
automatic at a low level. The child who is never made to do 
things for himself, to find the solution to his own problems, 
will be slow to develop higher interests; also the man whose 
trust in Providence or his relations has taken the place occu- 
pied by instinct in the lower animals; and the same stationary 
condition must be expected in the man whose energies are 
so exhausted in satisfying the elementary needs that he never 
has a chance of following the suggestions to higher ones. 
Mental struggle, then, is the first law of progress. Peace 
of mind must be left to the lower animals, if by peace of 
mind we mean nothing but freedom from cares and contriv- 
ings, puzzles and desires, and “ obstinate questionings” of all 
kinds. What the child, the family, the whole community 
needs is constant disturbance of their mental equilibrium, 
combined with the necessity of consciously devising for them- 
selves the vital series which is to bring renewed stability,—z.e., 
the satisfaction of desire. If any individual or class is cut off 
from this necessity, whether by the stagnation of habit, or the 
crushing weight of circumstance, or because they are unfortu- 
nate enough to have all their wants anticipated, they are as 
much cut off from the possibility of developing higher inter- 
ests as the jelly-fish or the penny-in-the-slot automaton. 
Now, I am well aware that we hear a great deal about the 
overstrain of modern life, and we are told sometimes that the 
great mass of the people have no time to lead a higher life; 
we are even threatened with an enormous increase of insanity, 
owing to the high pressure at which we live. My own im- 
pression is that, as I have been arguing, this high pressure is 
nearly all to the good, and infinitely more hopeful than any 
approach to stagnation. In support of this opinion, I will 
quote from Maudsley’s “ Pathology of Mind,” pp. 29, 30. 


“The full and varied exercise of mind elicited by a variety of interests is no 
less conducive to health and strength of mind than a full and varied exercise of 
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body is to its health and strength. The intellect suffers more from rusting in 
disuse than it ever does from its utmost use. One fact which the statistics of 
insanity in England has clearly shown is that the purely agricultural counties 
furnish the largest percentage of insanity in proportion to the population; that 
is to say, there is most madness where there are the fewest ideas, the most sim- 
ple feelings, and the coarsest desires and ways. . . . Railways and steamboats 
may have done more to prevent insanity by the variety, than they have done 
to produce it by the hurry, of life which they have occasioned. The more 
numerous:and various the impressions to which a mind is subject in the complex 
relations of life, the less likely is its balance to be upset by the exaggerated pre- 
ponderance of any one of them.’’ 


The next conception of which I shall speak is that of 
apperception, in the modern sense of the term. It seems to 
me to throw much light on the way in which the mind de- 
velops, and therefore to be of great practical importance to all 
who are either interested in or desirous of influencing the 
mental development of others. 

The old idea of the mind, we shall remember, was that of a 
clear surface becoming gradually written over with the ex- 
periences of life in much the same way as this sheet of paper 
was gradually written over, one line after the other. Or, to 
take a better illustration, the conception was more like that of 
a nursery screen which is pasted all over with a medley of 
pictures bearing no special relation to each other. (One of the 
older philosophers—Malebranche, I believe—spoke of ideas 
as actual substances, emanating from objects and adhering to 
or in the minds with which they happened to come in con- 
tact.) 

In place of this crude idea of a mind which is being pieced 
together from the outside, there is now substituted that of a 
growing and organic system of ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
beliefs, and emotions; developing, indeed, from the simplest 
germ, but from first to last influencing its own development 
by its selection of the elements which are to enrich it, and by 
its influence upon them. The process is analogous to that by 
which a plant appropriates nourishment from the surrounding 
soil and atmosphere. Its growth depends upon the elements 
received from without, but, while they affect its growth and 
constitution, it in turn completely transforms their characteris- 
tics in the process of assimilation. 
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Mr. Stout’s definition of apperception is “the process by 
which a mental system appropriates a new element, or other- 
wise receives a fresh determination.” The essence of the 
process, and that to which I wish to call special attention, is 
that it is not a mere addition of new to old, but that the 
appropriation of new by old involves modification of both. 

The modification of old by new is a more or less familiar 
conception to us. We speak of a man’s views and opinions 
changing and mellowing with experience, and we feel, as we 
look back to younger days, how much the years have done 
to alter the organization and temper of our own minds. But 
we must carry this principle down from generalities into de- 
tail, and recognize that every new perception of whatever 
kind, in so far as it is fairly taken into the mind, is not only 
“one more” unit there, but alters the constitution of the whole 
group of ideas into which it is received. 

Now the blending of new and old being of this intimate 
kind has for consequence, 

(1) That nothing of a totally new nature caz be réceived 
into the mind; it is impossible to give a new idea to minds 
not in some way prepared for it. Just as the plant can only 
assimilate the nourishment suited to it, so the mind can only 
accept elements to which there is already something analogous 
in its constitution. Where the new perception is only relatively 
new, has in it some familiar elements, it will be apperceived 
or received by that part of the mental system which is similar; 
and it is by this way of partial similarity or identity that the 
mind grows. 

(2) What the mind sees depends upon what it already is. 
The town child who called a fern a pot of green feathers 
could not see what the country child or what the botanist 
would see, but saw what its past experience enabled it to see. 
Thus there is a tremendous tendency for the mind in receiving 
new experiences to change them into something more like 
what it already possesses. Indeed, in so far as it does receive 
them, it must so change them. The disappearance of the 
savage before civilization is said to be largely due to his sheer 
inability to “take in” all the new ideas and objects by which 
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he is confronted; the mind is killed by its futile efforts. But 
where the novelty is less overwhelming there is no limit to 
the ingenuity of the mind in interpreting, or misinterpreting, 
what it sees by what it already knows, so that it may come 
to some sort of understanding: a fact which is full of sig- 
nificance with respect to the success or failure of foreign 
missions. 

This is what makes intercourse between people of different 
“upbringings” apt to be difficult, and should make us specially 
careful in placing our ideas before minds less developed (or 
differently developed) than our own, without making sure how 
they are interpreted. One man’s meat is another's poison is 
far truer in the spiritual than in the physical world. 

How does this tell on our question of social development ? 
Prima facie, it seems to tend greatly against the possibility of 
our achieving any state of society in which the units shall be 
all the same; shall be, that is, individuals having the same 
views, interests, and mental experiences. For in the mental 
life differentiation is cumulative; not only do no two minds 
ever perceive an object the same way, but their perceiving it 
differently introduces a further element of difference into the 
mind which will affect all after experience. 

And yet we all live in the same world, and do have similar 
views about it, and are able to come to some sort of under- 
standing about our interests. That I take to be due mainly 
to two facts: 

(2) That certain fundamental characteristics of affection and 
gregariousness form a common basis upon which all individual 
life is erected. 

(4) That we are rational beings, and therefore share in a 
common mental organization which is reflected into our social 
organization. Difference of detail does not involve difference of 
structure. Two kinds of roses may differ in almost every ex- 
ternal detail, but none the less both are roses. 

I have only time to deal with the second of these facts,— 
that of our common mental organization. This is a concep- 
tion which seems to have been entirely left out of sight by 
our Associationist Psychologists. J. S. Mill tells us in his 
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autobiography how he regards his father’s most important 
work to be the fundamental doctrine of the formation of all 
character by circumstance, through the universal principle of 
association ; through, that is, the association of pleasure with 
beneficial, and pain with injurious action. If this were a suffi- 
cient account of the matter, the well-trained dog or idiot 
should be as capable of developing character as the wisest 
man, for in both the principle of association can be made 
active. 

But the once famous principle of association is now being 
relegated to its proper place as the mere machinery by which 
higher principles of organization develop. It is recognized 
that in proportion as the mind reaches higher stages of devel- 
opment it ceases to consist of mere trains of perceptions, 
thoughts, and ideas linked together by associations of time, 
space, and similarity, and has a definitely organized and com- 
plex content, dominated in its workings by definite interests 
and principles. oetic synthesis is the term which Mr. Stout 
uses to describe this organization in the higher levels of intelli- 
gence. “In any given stage of thought,” he tells us (Vol. II., 
p. 3), “the next step is partly determined by the controlling 
influence of the central idea of the topic with which the whole 
series is concerned, and partly by the special idea which has 
lastemerged. In so far as it is determined by the special idea 
which has last emerged, the principle of association is opera- 
tive: in so far as it is determined by the central idea of the 
whole topic, noetic synthesis is operative.” 

All purposive, rational thought and action, then, is guided 
by noetic synthesis; all casual, aimless speech or action, all 
chatter or punning or mere trifling, much narrative, and, again, 
all automatic action is guided by association alone. 

Those who have listened much to the talk of uneducated 
women know what an aimless trickle of associated trifles it is 
apttobe. The listener can find no rational clue to the thought 
by which it is prompted ; it is a narrative of utterly insignificant 
sayings and doings, only saved by some kind of observance of 
time sequence from descending into the meaningless jargon of 
the idiot. There is nothing to show that the minds of many men 
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do not drift in just the same way, though they find less ready 
utterance in speech. Their lives certainly show the same ab- 
sence of “‘noetic synthesis ;” day drifts after day in the same 
aimless fashion, all is ordered by habit, chance, association; 
nothing by purpose. Theirs is the very type of character 
formed by the great principle of association, for at every move- 
ment they sedulously avoid the immediately unpleasant and 
seek the immediately pleasant. Let us quote from Stout’s 
“ Psychology,” p. 34. 

“ The varying degrees of noetic synthesis . . . broadly correspond to the degree 
of intelligence of the individnal, either in general, or in special directions. The 
more developed it is, the less conspicuous by comparison is the part played by 
association. A person of disciplined intelligence in narrating an occurrence 
brings together the really relevant points as parts of a systematic whole, discard- 
ing whatever is superfluous. A country yokel seems unable to proceed otherwise 
than by casual associations of proximity in time and space. The important items 
are for him so embedded in a flood of irrelevant details that it is difficult to dis- 
entangle from his chaotic narrative the essential circumstances. In other words, 
there is present in the one case a mental synthesis which is absent in the other.” 


Now this mental synthesis corresponds to a higher and 
more complex grouping of mental contents. Experience, 


as it comes to a mind of this type, ranges itself in subordina- 
tion to the principles and purposes which are dominant, and 
the conception of a mere stream of consciousness develops into 
that of a mental system. 

We may picture this systematization of the mind as a group- 
ing of mental elements according to the various topics or 
interests which predominate; much as in highly civilized 
communities men are grouped according to their interests into 
families, clubs, unions, nationalities, religious and _ political 
sects,and so on. The higher the type of mind and the devel- 
opment of character, the more complex and complete will be 
its organization according to interests and purposes. 

If this newer conception of mental organization be a true 
one, it seems clear that the principle of association, as trans- 
lated into a system of rewards and punishments, will not do 
more than develop a quite common-place type of character. 
It may be the best means we can use in certain directions 
towards restraining tendencies which would otherwise be in- 
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jurious to the community ; as a positive and educational prin- 
ciple it is of little use. All wise teachers, I believe, recognize 
now that the best way of dealing with naughty children is to 
absorb their whole attention with some zvderest, which will not 
only leave no energy to spare for naughtiness, but will of itself 
tend to organize their minds, to subordinate mental elements 
to a purpose, and so to develop character. 

Again, why is it that some of us think it undesirable that 
rich people, or the state, should play the part of special 
Providence to the poor? The lazy answer reverts to the 
principle of association and says, “you must let them feel 
the consequences of being drunken, or idle, or improvident, 
and then they will strive harder against it.” But this clearly 
applies only to some few among the poor, and even with 
reference to those few indicates only the beginning of the 
better things we hope for. The fuller answer is, that for every 
man interests naturally arise which are capable of organizing 
his life and developing his character, the interests of supplying 
his own wants—higher and lower—and those of his family ; 
and if these interests are taken out of his hands, without the 
introduction of others equally powerful, he is simply left to 
drift without the possibility of development. The only way 
of really helping a man is to strengthen him by education, 
timely assistance, opportunities, what you will, to meet his 
own difficulties and orgarize his own life; and so also of any 
class in the community, only by their own activities can they 
develop progressive interests, and only by purposes and pro- 
gressive interests can they organize their lives successfully. 

We might apply the same idea to political education. We 
shall hardly make much advance in this direction until our 
politicians cease to appeal solely or mainly to the special de- 
sires of their constituents,—which is really nothing but the 
system of rewards (2.¢., bribes) over again,—and seek to in- 
terest them in wider issues. So far as people are encouraged 
and helped to devise ways of meeting their own needs they 
must necessarily find their way sooner or later to the wider 
issues; but so far as material benefactions are forced upon 
them from without, they will no doubt accept them, but will 
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lose in progressive power more than they gain in material 
wealth. 

Take as one instance out of many the question of old age 
pensions, which at one time threatened to become the chief 
political interest of the day. It is in no sense a scheme de- 
vised by the class which would benefit, nor have they shown 
any energy in pushing it or in devising ways and means. 
Of course they will take it when offered, and of course they 
will like a candidate for election better for offering than for 
opposing it. But for the very reason that it comes as a wind- 
fall from without, having nothing to do with their own plans, 
it may do little to really improve their position; while it will 
cut them off from one department of energetic development 
in which very good results had already begun to appear. 

Finally, a conception which I take to be all important from 
the point of view of social progress is that of the wider self; 
or, as we may Call it, the elastic self. What do we mean by 
the self? Some have been known to say it is the body, others 
that it is the mind or soul, others again, the mind or soul 
plus the body. From a psychological point of view it is 
enough to say that it is the mind or soul, and that includes the 
body and much more beside, for it includes all experience. 
The soul literally is, or is built up of, all its experience ; and 
such part of this experience, or soul life, as is active at any 
given time or for any given purpose constitutes the self at 
that time and for that purpose. We know how the self en- 
larges and expands as we enter upon new duties, acquire new 
interests, contract new ties of friendship; we know how it is 
mutilated when some sphere of activity is cut off, or some 
near friend snatched away by death. It is literally, and not 
metaphorically, a part of ourselves which we have lost. 

But if, then, all we know is self, what shall we do with our 
useful old words selfish and unselfish? For practical purposes, 
of course, we can use them just as before. The important point 
is that to a great extent we get rid of the apparent incompati- 
bility between egoism and altruism, between the so-called self- 
regarding and extra-regarding conduct. The unselfish nature 
becomes now the self with wider interests, or the self in which 
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the wider interests predominate over the narrower. The 
father who feels himself more mutilated by loss of wife and 
family than by loss of a limb does so, not because he is 
specially altruistic, but because his family was a far more vital 
part of his self than his limb. The loss of reputation, or 
injury to the social self, is worse to many than the loss of 
health or injury to the material self. The patriot who sacri- 
fices all private interests to the welfare of his country has 
subordinated the narrower self to the wider. We no longer, 
therefore, need to teach self-abnegation, but the enlarging of 
the self, the finding it in wider interests. 

Here we are obviously at a point where psychology merges 
into sociology ; indeed, we cannot draw any line between them. 
Here we have two men whose more important interests are 
the same; who strive for the same ends, are actuated by the 
same motives, and respond in the same way to a given stimu- 
lus. In so far as this is the case they have a common self, or 
their interests are so organized as to be correlative to each 
other; they play into each other in such a way as to supple- 
ment and support, so that neither is itself without the other 
to complete it. This, of course, is the secret of family life; 
and this, when we take it over a wider circle, is the justification 
for the theory of the general will of a community. 

The self varies with time and occasion according to the 
mental elements or appercipient masses which predominate. 
In other words, we are ruled by different motives, desires, and 
affections according to the circumstances under which we are 
placed. Sometimes we undergo the painful experience of 
having two sets of motives struggling for predominance, and 
according as the self is well or ill organized the result will be 
heroic or disastrous. Do we always realize how much hero- 
ism is involved in a strike in those cases where the men subor- 
dinate their own material needs and domestic affections,—not 
from fear of the union, but from a true recognition of wider 
issues? They may sometimes be mistaken heroes, but they 
are heroes none the less; and there is no limit to the possible 
progress of a community of men with powers such as these. 

But this progress may be indefinitely retarded if the motives 
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by which they are actuated are not themselves progressive, 
and such as will lead to a continuously wider development of 
the self. Any propaganda, for instance, which appeals only or 
mainly to material needs, will fail to raise its followers to any 
high level of civilization or happiness, for it is concentrating 
the attention of the self on comparatively narrowand unprogres- 
sive issues. And any propaganda which thrives by the incul- 
cation of class hatred and jealousy works for the destruction 
of its disciples as surely as for that of the community; for 
hatred and jealousy are disintegrating forces leading alike to 
madness in the individual self and civil wars in the state. 

All one-sided and emotional teaching (¢rrational teaching) 
has this disintegrating effect. At first it may seem successful; 
the mind seems to acquire new experience and to respond to 
new motives, and only time can show whether the interests 
and the motives are such as will enable it to organize life 
successfully,—z.¢., in correspondence with the wider interests 
of the community. For instance, to illustrate by extreme 
cases, under certain conditions, such as the influence of some 
strong emotion, certain elements of the self can be maintained 
in predominance to the total exclusion of others, which are, 
technically speaking, zx/ibited—prevented from coming into 
action. This is the explanation of one type of conversion, 
such as that practised by the Salvation Army. Experience 
seems to show that there is no permanence in conversions of 
this type, unless supplemented by the acquisition of really 
rational and organizing ideas. The bad self is merely stupe- 
fied or drugged, and sooner or later reasserts itself with all 
its old power. Cases of hypnotism are analogous; almost 
all the mental elements are lulled into stupor; the self be- 
comes identified with one small group of presentations domi- 
nated by the operator, who thus acquires complete power 
over his attenuated victim. But influence of this“kind can 
have no real organizing power over the true life; it works by 
suppression and not by development; and is always liable to 
be frustrated by anything which arouses the fuller and wider 
self. 

So with much of the teaching which is offered to our 
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working-classes to-day. It gains its influence not by present- 
ing them with wider issues and stronger sympathies, which 
would enable them to harmonize their lives with that of the 
community, and so to share in as well as to advance its 
progress; but by concentrating the attention of the class upon 
its narrower self, and by exciting disintegrating emotions. 
The elements of a prosperous and progressive community 
must play into, support, and recognize each other just as the 
elements of a sane and progressive mind must support and 
recognize each other. The growth of wider interests should 
mean, not the suppression, but the fuller development of nar- 
rower ones; and what is needed in social as in individual life 
is the introduction of organizing and not of disintegrating 


ideas. 
HELEN BOSANQUET. 
LONDON. 





THE MORAL LIFE OF THE EARLY ROMANS. 


TueE historian of morals sets about a task which is almost 
impossible. For its accomplishment several things are neces- 
sary; yet they can rarely be attained. He must know the 
forms in which, from time to time, the moral ideal presented 
itself, the adverse influences to which it was opposed, and the 
amount of the effort which the individual spirit made to reach 
it. These difficulties are so great that some have almost for- 
bidden us to pass judgment upon the moral character of a 
single human being; much more, therefore, ought we to hesi- 
tate in passing judgment upon a whole nation. At any rate, 
we ought to express our conclusions in terms that answer to 
the uncertainty and difficulty of the argument. For we have 
to deal not so much with facts as with the relations that hold 
between them; not so much with actions as with their value. 
Everything depends, then, upon our applying suitable standards 
and upon our viewing things in their proper perspective. 
Hence we shall begin by marking off the place of Rome in 
the moral education of the world so that we may come to her 


life with the right expectation, and may not demand attain- 
Vot. VII.—No. 3 19 
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ments from her which only became possible when her career 
was already half done. After a short historical account di- 
rected to this end, we shall be able to go on and describe the 
moral life of the early Romans. 

The history of the moral ideal has been sketched by Green 
in one of the most interesting portions of the “ Prolegomena 
to Ethics.” * He sought, however, to lay down the principles 
of right conduct rather than to describe the life of the good 
citizen in its fulness and variety. He was thus led to dwell 
upon the contribution made by Greek thought to the moral 
life of the present, and to pass over what we owe to another 
source, the ancient temperament of the Romans. The Greek 
thinkers, as he says, have delineated once for all “the articu- 
lated scheme of what the virtues and duties are in their differ- 
ence and in their unity.” + And we might imagine that the 
bequest of Rome scarcely deserved to be set along-side of 
it. This, however, would be a mistaken idea. Sentiments 
which seem to have entered into the very fibre of the modern 
mind, and to all appearance are not to be marked off from the 
rest of our psychological heritage, can yet be traced to foreign 
sources as we travel up the stream of tradition, and we shall 
wonder, perhaps, to find so much that seems special to the 
Anglo-Saxon, anticipated in the primitive Italian. It might 
even be urged that in the realm of practice we owe more to 
Rome than to Greece. For while the Grecian moralists have 
influenced the leaders only of modern thought, the Roman 
ideal has been operating upon the general mind. The renaiss- 
ance, in its wide-spread effects, has so far been Roman in the 
main ; the Greek has yet to come forth from the very narrow 
field to which it is still confined. At first or second hand we 
have all been to school to Cicero and Virgil, Horace and 
Livy. The literature of modern Europe bears their imprint 
almost upon every page. And we have learned from them 
something more than the bare facts of Roman history, or the 
legends of Rome decked out with Greek mythology. We 
have acquired a point of view and a standard of judgment 
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which we apply without remembering whence we drew them. 
Hence, while the form of modern ideas about conduct is of 
Greek origin, their content is largely Roman. This is more 
evident outside the field of literature of which it is so easy to 
over-estimate the influence. It is in the institutions and laws 
of the civilized world that the Roman spirit still lives. Above 
all, it has entered into the Christian religion. That the forms 
of the imperial administration were mirrored in the ordinances 
of the early church was but the symbol of something deeper. 
Nearly all that was best in the social life of the empire was 
assimilated by the Christian community. The early fathers 
recognized a spirit kindred with their own in the sanctities of 
the Roman family, and were met half-way by their antagonists 
of the better kind.* The patriotic Roman, who dwelt fondly 
upon the religion of Numa and sought to restore it, could not 
overlook the resemblance between his aspirations and the new 
rule of conduct. Once more, it might seem to him, the mar- 
riage tie was regarded as sacred ; once more the minds of the 
young were shielded from pollution; and the passionate com- 
munion with the dead upon which the religion of primitive 
times was based, revived in the life of the catacombs and the 
veneration of martyrs. 

You object, perhaps, that there is too little evidence about 
the spiritual life of the earlier ages, and that such evidence as 
we possess in the extant literature is too far penetrated with 
Greek influences to be trustworthy. The answer is not far to 
seek. The influence of Greece upon Rome was on the sur- 
face. Outside the capital and the large towns the current of 
existence in Italy changed its course very slightly. To take 
the history of the city for that of Italy is like our habit of 
thinking that Paris represents the French nation. The fevered 
capital might spend itself in the huge schemes of ambitious 
generals, in the turbulence of the forum, in the vulgar excess 
which is the shadow of wealth quickly acquired, in the un- 
scrupulous self-seeking which shrank from no sacrifice of 
life. But there was many a spot where the years were still 





* Aug. De Civ. v. c. 12, Lact. v. ¢. 5. 
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passed in a more tranquil fashion. The accents with which 
Virgil and Livy speak to us are those of the northern plains; 
where, it would seem, that the settlers of Piacenza and Cre- 
mona had transmitted to their descendants the frugality, sober- 
ness, and reverence which could be found even at Rome before 
the second war with Carthage. Horace, with somewhat less 
sympathy, describes the life of his neighbors in the valley of 
the Licenza; but the tone of the picture is almost the same. 
And Cicero in the essay on “Old Age” depicts a country life 
which resembles the ideal of the “ Georgics” very closely. It 
is no mere accident that these four names that, for us, seem to 
sum up the world in which the Roman lived, are the names of 
men born in the country and steeped in its traditions. It was 
upon this treasury of wisdom, courage, and patriotism that 
Rome drew continually, and her downfall was begun already 
when she had exhausted the rural population of Italy. 

It is possible to fix the moment at which the Romans 
passed from agriculture to the life of the large towns. During 
the long war with Hannibal the farmers suffered severely. 
Their land lay uncultivated. Their homesteads fell into ruin. 
Their fruit-bearing trees had been cut down; a serious matter 
in the case of the olive which required so many years to reach 
maturity. This disorganization of agriculture coincided with 
the opening up of new corn supplies; the harvests of Sicily 
and Egypt became the rivals of the Italian crops, just as, at 
the present time, Argentina and India compete with the farmers 
of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. The land passed out of culti- 
vation into a wildness worse than primeval, or was worked in 
huge stretches by slave labor. Meanwhile the old population 
drifted to the capital or the nearest large town and was 
merged into the seething masses of hangers-on. 

Of course, there were reasons, other than those of economics, 
for the ending of the ancient order. The world could not be 
governed by an assembly of farmers coming to their market- 
town from time to time. But the change, necessary as it was, 
brought with it grave dangers, and it is not altogether the 
professional pessimism of the moralist which leads the Au- 
gustan writers to speak in such bitter terms of the prevail- 
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ing degeneracy. The deeply-marked contrast between town 
and country helped to give weight to their indictment. And 
this contrast explains the methods by which the emperors 
sought to bring back the harmonious and peaceful social order 
of the early republic. The settlement of veterans, which plays 
so large a part in the politics of the empire, was an attempt to 
reproduce the colonization of the republican era. The agra- 
rian measures of Augustus went hand in hand with his revival 
of the old religion and with the laws against luxury. The 
contemporary poets were pressed into his service, and they 
represented the virtues of the old yeomen in such a light that 
it seemed as if the one remedy for the ills of the state was to 
go back to the land, whereupon, as though by magic, piety, 
righteousness, and simple manners would once more flourish 
side by side. 

There is no reason to doubt that Augustus was sincere in 
these aspirations; yet he still waits to have justice done to 
him. As the“ Idylls of the King” limned somewhat faintly 
the amiable features of the prince consort, or as the “ Faery 
Queen” presented three centuries ago the perils and triumphs 
of Elizabeth, so in the hero of the “ Aéneid” the understand- 
ing reader may apprehend the mystic figure of the emperor 
who hoped to find a cure for the wounds of the Roman world 
by recourse to the ancient springs of Roman life. The poet 
was nearer the truth than he perhaps intended. The buffet- 
ings which fate dealt out to Aineas were in some kind a 
prophecy of the gloom which gathered round the last years 
of Augustus. The successive deaths of his appointed heirs 
and the calamity of Varus chastened him witha melancholy 
that atoned almost for the license and savagery of his youth. 
But the sunset of his life carried with it the promise of a fairer 
future ; the historian who lights upon the age of the Antonines 
as an oasis in the desert of human misery will not refuse to 
acknowledge the services of Augustus. He was the second 
founder of the city, the father of his country, the law-giver 
who reinforced the trembling hopes of the lovers of peace 
with the magic splendor of ancient ritual and the benign com- 
pulsion of a world-wide security. 
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Two centuries later, when the cycle of ancient civilization 
had attained its Indian summer and, under all the gorgeous- 
ness of its outward show, was hastening to decay, another 
emperor dreamed of curing the ailments of the state by 
recourse to the religion of Numa. Once more it was the 
fashion to enact the quaint drama of a ritual barely under- 
stood. But the interval that had elapsed since the death of 
Augustus had left its mark. The surging populace of the 
metropolis sought religious satisfaction in the worships that 
come crowding in from the east, and the revival of Marcus 
was exposed to a rivalry tenfold greater than that which befell 
the efforts of Augustus. While the somewhat cold statesman- 
ship of the latter reflected in very deed the underlying spirit 
of the old order, Marcus Aurelius viewed the sacred tradition 
from the stand-point of the later Stoics, which was certainly 
not the stand-point of his subjects. For he combined with 
the practical instincts of the great ruler a strange aloofness of 
the spirit; a withdrawal from the world of actual life which 
anticipated the solicitude of the hermits of the Thebaid. 
The religious ceremonial, which seemed to Augustus the ex- 
pression of a comely and ordered existence, was to Marcus 
but a concession to social needs and fell short of the cravings 
of the truly wise “citizen of the world,” who knew himself 
to be a participant in the universal reason. For Augustus, 
the exterior conduct of life according to the ancient custom 
was everything; for Marcus, the interior experience had be- 
come so rich in capacities, vocations, duties, that the actual 
institutions of Rome retreated into the background as but a 
partial embodiment of the human spirit ; venerable as convey- 
ing to us the voice of the wise past, and deserving to endure, 
but needing to be placed in subordination to the God who 
dwelt in each man’s breast. The primitive life of Rome was 
echoed not inaudibly in the reforms of Augustus, but it could 
scarcely be recognized in the stoic ideals of the imperial soli- 
tary; while it was lost—only to resound more deeply—in the 
diapason of the Christian experience. 

The reader is now able to measure the allowances that we 
must make in judging the moral life of the early Roman. We 
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shall begin by watching his religion at work.* For in what- 
ever guise the scheme of human duties presents itself to the 
moral philosopher, they have most authority over the average 
human being, and are acquiesced in with least reluctance, 
when they offer themselves as the ordinances of religion. The 
life of early Rome was a religious one throughout. Amid all 
its outward change and turmoil it was guided by powers of 
which we are told so little, just because they were so familiar. 
Each act was put under the protection of a particular spirit 
and therefore had a sanctity of its own. The minds which 
were susceptible to imaginative promptings lived in an un- 
broken fellowship with those spirits who drew near so punct- 
ually at each critical moment. The reaper in the fields, the 
vine-dresser on the sunny hill-side, the traveller about to 
commit himself to the dangers of fresh scenes; each, from 
hour to hour, invoked the kind offices of that mysterious being 
who watched over the undertaking of each moment. This 
belief joined with the respect for the traditions of the ancestors 
to render custom strangely rigid. If the citizen varied from 
the practice handed down from the fathers, he provoked the 
displeasure of the spirit whose help was needful for success. 
Life seemed, therefore, a perpetual sacrament in which every 
operation was consecrated and transfigured by divine presences. 
The good citizen who in those ancient times was also his own 
priest, and needed no intermediary, never put off his sacer- 
dotal character. He performed acts of worship many times 
each day. In the light of this fact, no doubt can be felt by 
those who have watched the effect exercised by ritual upon 
the mind of the devotee, that the religious faith of the Roman 
—meaning by this a visionary realization of the objects of his 
worship—was exceedingly intense, if not very articulate, and 
operated upon every part of his being. Not only was his life 
guided by these somewhat formless powers, it was beset 
with a great society of departed kinsmen. The Roman lived 
in perpetual remembrance of his ancestors. Until the custom 





* The evidence for these statements about Roman religion will be found in the 
writer's “ Worship of the Romans,” pp. 52-73 and 134-136. 
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was forbidden by the Twelve Tables, they were buried near 
the dwelling. In later ages the wax masks of the deceased, 
which were disposed in small cases round the atrium, nour- 
ished the same sentiment as that more primitive custom which 
made a mortuary chapel of the home. Each day some frag- 
ments of the chief meal were set aside for the ghostly enjoy- 
ment of the dead. Throughout the year there were also stated 
festivals, in which resort was made to the tombs which lay 
beyond the city walls; on the solemn Feast of the Dead ; the 
Day of Violets, when stocks and wall-flowers were laid upon 
the tomb; and the Day of Roses. The citizen was thus one 
in a great company of which the departed far out-numbered 
the living. If we wished to enter into his mind, we might 
well transport ourselves to one of those great burial societies, 
under whose forms the Roman Christians lived their hidden 
life. Nay, more; the early churches presented, as a whole, 
the profoundest likeness to the Roman family. For within the 
limits of the latter, life was lived, as in a religious community. 
Each family had its sacred traditions. The father of the 
family was guarded in his prerogatives by the jealousy which 
all innovations in religion aroused. The public sentiment 
forbade even the chief pontiff to tamper with the ritual of the 
Roman hearth. This respect for the living head of the house 
gathered up into itself the awe which attached tothe memory 
of his predecessors, and aggrandized the fatherly power almost 
beyond all limit. But this power was continued only to the 
man who kept faithfully the custom of the elders whose repre- 
sentative he was, and a law, not the less powerful that it was 
unwritten, enjoined upon him in each moment of serious de- 
cision to take the advice of others who belonged to the same 
community. 

Any act which threatened the well-being or the continu- 
ance of the family, aroused a resentment the strength of which 
was proportioned to the intensity of the family feeling. Al- 
though it is difficult to estimate the relative purity of man- 
ners, the infrequency of divorce under the early republic, 
seems to indicate that the marriage tie was observed very 
strictly, at least on the wife’s part. The husband, however, 
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did not regard himself as bound to an equal strictness, and 
used the license accorded to him in all slave-holding nations, 
‘whether under the patriarchal conditions of ancient Palestine 
or in the Mohammedan countries of the present. In spite of 
this, the Roman home was the centre of a life self-reverent 
and self-controlled. The authority of the father—which con- 
tinued to be exercised over the adult sons of the house—and 
the tranquillity which in the main marked the civil life of 
Rome, braced up the will, and the older city was less scorched 
by the flames of passion than the generation that knew Clo- 
dius and Fulvia, Catullus and Mark Antony. But when the 
ancient manners broke down, and some of the checks were 
removed from the hot Italian temperament, it found its ex- 
pression in the wild dissoluteness of the capital and of the 
haunts of pleasure that arose round the bay of Naples. 

Even the avarice, of which we shall see the evils, gained 
some dignity when it succeeded in handing down the patri- 
mony unimpaired or even increased. Native wisdom tried to 
build ramparts against the spendthrift heir. ‘‘ Generosity has 
no bottom.” “Frugality is as good as a revenue,” said an- 
other old saw. “ What you do not need is dear at a farthing” 
was a favorite maxim of Cato. But if these hints failed, the 
indignant relatives might appeal to the prztor, and take con- 
trol of an estate from the hands that wielded it badly. Another 
quality which at first view is repellent, the suspicious treat- 
ment of strangers, showed the same exclusiveness on the part 
of the family as that which characterized the state. It had its 
ground in the strict severance that limited the ritual of each 
family to its members. These habits of quiet self-mastery, of 
parsimony, of caution, are thus derivable, in large measure, 
from the constitution of Roman society. When the citizen 
wavered in the hour of deliberation he could fall back upon 
the custom of the elders, knowing well that on the whole it 
would serve his own best interests. 

The religion of the Roman, therefore, while it depended in 
part upon his surroundings, was to a much larger extent the 
outcome of his temperament. For him religion was the 
vehicle by which each generation of elders imposed upon the 
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succeeding age its own modes of thought, feeling, and con- 
duct. It was the national spirit forever embodying itself in 
the citizen. Hence the moral life, which was determined so 
much by his religion, was not imposed upon him only from 
without. It was the joint product of his nature, and of the 
environment upon which it reacted. We have reviewed the 
internal factor in this process. We have now to take account 
of external influences, of economical and political conditions. 
In proceeding to the first of these tasks, we shall be occupied 
specially with the moral effects of the agricultural system of 
early Rome. 

Virgil, in two of the noblest passages of Latin poetry,* claims 
boldly that the greatness of Rome proceeded from her farmers. 
“ The country,” he says, “ was the last spot traversed by Jus- 
tice in her wanderings before she left the earth forever. It 
was the home of piety towards the gods and of the family life. 
It was the teacher of temperance and of endurance, and im- 
parted that best of gifts, peace of mind unruffled by care.” 
Yet even while we are lulled by the chime of Virgil’s verse, 
we must remind ourselves that he was above all things a con- 
summate and conscious artist. His hand was practised (to 
change the figure) in portraying rural life with glowing tones. 
It is to his “ Eclogues” that the country owes the fanciful 
glamour that has been cast over it, and the ancestors of the 
dainty figures of Watteau are found in the shepherds and 
ploughmen of Virgil. Even his shadows are relieved with 
changing hues and the contrast thrown by them is too faint. 
We must complete for ourselves the picture drawn by him 
and emphasize the dark patches which he passed over. 

Rustic frugality lent itself to the growth of avarice of the 
worst kind. Jt was not content with bare hoarding. The 
yeoman with spare capital employed it in obtaining a lien 
upon the farm of his struggling neighbor. As he prospered, 
he sacrificed the duties of the patriot to the instincts of the 
money-lender and land-grabber. The poor farmer, for exam- 
ple, whose land had been ravaged by a hostile incursion soon 
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had to regret the treacherous assistance of his neighbor. The 
high rate of interest made it impossible for all but a few to 
discharge their debts. The debtor lost homestead and land; 
while his disasters were crowned by slavery, his person pass- 
ing as security into his creditor’s power. The agitations 
caused by this odious slavery were already stirring the state 
to its depths in the years that followed the expulsion of the 
kings. On one occasion, as a levy was being held in the 
market-place, a centurion appeared emaciated and in rags, who 
was recognized as having performed some noted feats of arms 
against the enemies of the republic. His history was like that 
of many another. He had borrowed money to pay the war 
tax. He was unable to return the loan, and his creditors— 
acting, it is true, within their rights—had arrested him and 
imposed the hardest slave labor upon him. He escaped from 
prison, and presented himself amid his fellows just as they 
were about to take the field again. The rising feelings of the 
people compelled the government to take steps to remedy the 
injustice. It was a like fault of temper that in later times took 
greedy advantage of the privileges of office, and looted the 
provinces. The Sabine nurture which was sometimes com- 
pared with that of the Spartans, resembled it for evil as well as 
for good. The temptations of political service abroad were too 
much for it. The proconsuls who plundered Asia and Sicily 
were of the same bent as Pausanias and Lysander. 

This hardness of temper was made more intense by the in- 
stitution of slavery. An easy optimism may prefer to dwell 
upon those aspects of history which are merely interesting, and 
may use on occasion the tragedies of human lot to keep alert 
an idle curiosity. But in the Roman world there were abysses 
of suffering which spread downward, circle after circle, into a 
hell the mere sight of which, to a modern, is a torture. And 
although the condition of the Roman slave was not so bad in 
the days before the second war with Carthage, as it afterwards 
became, it would be difficult to paint it in too lurid colors. 
He was far worse off than in Greece, where the law stepped in 
to secure him from the worst forms of injustice. At Rome he 
was absolutely in the power of his master. The fierce verses 
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of Juvenal show us how the Roman owner regarded his rela- 
tion to the slave. 


“ Crucify him ! 

“ What is the slave charged with? Where is the witness? Olisten! No 
delay is too long if the matter ts of a man’s death. 

“ You are mad. Ts the slave then a man? Though he be guiltless, it is my 
will to punish. I command it. My caprice is reason enough !” 


The Roman who was scrupulous in carrying out his lawful 
obligations, and in exacting their performance from others, 
had no guiding principle beyond the limits of the law, and the 
heart left thus to itself, pectus sibi permissum, revealed, as it 
were, the human tiger athirst for blood. The reader who 
thinks this an exaggeration, may be invited to consider all 
that was involved in the teste for gladiatorial shows. There 
seems some reason for holding that such a taste is the out- 
come of mental disease in the literal sense, and that the Roman 
temperament was abnormal in this particular. It is extraor- 
dinary that a nation in which the respect for law and for con- 
stitutional methods was great, should have reconciled itself to 
the violence which marked its political life. Assassination 
was a recognized party weapon. An advocate, in the presence 
of a Roman tribunal, enumerated as admitted precedents the 
successive murders of the Roman reformers from Cassius to 
Gaius Gracchus.* This complacency, incredible and even 
fatuous as it appears now, was shared by his contemporaries. 
The horrors of the proscriptions and of the civil wars, in which 
the Roman nation literally committed suicide, bear many of 
the marks of insanity. Unless this fact is realized, the mean- 
ing of the downfall of the Republic is understood only in part. 
It is this failure to understand it, that has caused the charges 
of insincerity, which have been urged against the poets in 
whom the age of Pharsalia and Philippi found a voice. The 
denunciations of civil war and the praises of the ruler who 
promised to give peace to the world, have only too much 
meaning when they can be interpreted by the ruined solitudes 
of a once populous and flourishing country-side. 
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It is a paradox of the moral life that great crimes may have 
for their authors those in whom great excellences are also 
found. For the sympathies may be blunted in some directions 
and retain their freshness in others. The Roman who was so 
great within the narrower limits of his tradition could yet 
come short of the social ideal to the extent that has just been 
indicated. But we must not be surprised beyond measure at 
his callousness. The progress of the humane feelings is a 
very slow one, and a year that has seen a Christian nation 
tortured to death with the connivance of the Russian foreign 
office, amid the sullen indifference of the rest of Europe, 
makes the task of measuring this progress somewhat difficult. 
It will be granted, however, that the Romans were backward. 
Even the sensitive Virgil finds no place in hell for the cruel 
slave-driver.* The lesson of human equality and brotherhood 
had to be brought to Rome by the Stoics; one of those ser- 
vices of the Greek philosophy which may be set over against 
the ridicule which Roman wiseacres of the old school directed 
against it. 

The fashion of being callous to the sufferings of the slave 
may be understood if we look at the institution for a moment 
with the eyes of a master. Slave labor in the ancient world 
performed many of the offices which are now taken over by 
mechanical inventions. For the building contractor it moved 
huge masses of material. For the merchant it rowed the 
cargo-boats when the wind failed. Even the cheapening of 
books, which we owe to the printing-press, was anticipated by 
the great companies of copyists who worked for publishers 
like Atticus and the Sosii. Such a civilization had a precarious 
footing, and moved, as it were, over the fiery ashes of a vol- 
cano. The rising of Spartacus had shown the masters what 
they might expect if their chattels gained the upper hand. 
Any sympathy therefore which might be expressed for the 
slaves was met by deep distrust. Only in this way can we 
account for the strange silence of the Roman writers in the 
face of so iniquitous a system. 





* Of. AEneid, vi. 608, ff. 
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In matters of reason, however, the feelings are treacherous 
guides, and need to be sharply disciplined. We must free 
ourselves from the passion of the partisan and of the enthusiast 
if we would use the judgment of the historian. If, thus pre- 
pared, we ascend the watch-towers lofty and serene rampired by 
the learning of the wise, we may perhaps discern the confused 
tangle of human affairs ordering itself into the forward march 
of the race. The untold miseries of millions of slaves have 
gone forever to swell the mysterious record of pain which, so 
we would persuade ourselves, is kept somewhere. But these 
sufferings were not wholly in vain. They aided the establish- 
ment of a better condition of life. The sentimentalist, whose 
view of the whole of human affairs can always be blinded 
when he is touched by sympathy for the individual, may find 
in slavery an argument against the providential government 
of the world. Yet even here we may observe the slow har- 
mony of discordant elements gaining strength as the civiliza- 
tion of Rome takes shape. Slavery was one of the means by 
which Rome absorbed into herself the neighboring populations 
that she might free them afterwards. More than this, the 
happy life of the country-side had been sustained by the labor 
of slaves. Through the alchemy of man’s instinct for the 
ideal, however, the convention of a slave-holding class was 
transmuted in the verse of Virgil into the dream of an age of 
gold, and the poet traced, as with the hand of Fra Lippo Lippi, 
the delicate outlines of a pure and simple family life upon a 
background of vines and roses. The hues of this picture 
have entered into the beautiful mirage of universal happiness 
which sustains the hopes and efforts of the social reformer, 
and have become a possession forever. But those whose ears 
are quickened can catch the wail of the slave whose misery 
was part of the price by which so much was purchased. 

We have thus traced some of the conditions of country life 
in their effect upon the Roman character. Let us now pass to 
the life of the town. Here, too, we shall find an ideal: the 
apparition of a perfect city hovering over the coarser reality. 
There is a somewhat curious relation between this and the 
picture Virgil had drawn of happy meadows and corn-fields. 
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The failings of the countryman strengthened by contrast the 
advantages which were offered by the life of great cities, just 
as the evils of the latter set in relief what was best in the 
country. When the Romans began to mingle in the politics 
of the Levant, they felt their uncouthness and want of tact 
before the more polished Greeks. The rough Italian home- 
spun showed strangely against the particolored tapestry of 
existence as it was passed in the beautiful capitals of the East, 
where the human drama was enacted by characters less strong 
indeed but more sensitive and subtle. The Romans who sat 
at the feet of these foreign teachers sought to combine a native 
manliness with the new culture. The Latin language seized 
upon the special quality of the change thus brought about in 
the term urbanitas: the quintessence of city life wafted from 
the East. But the great centres of government, industry, and 
culture offered something more than finished manners. They 
impressed upon their denizens common interests and inevitable 
sympathies. Hence the visions of the religious and political 
reformer clothed themselves in the guise of some great city, 
where multitudes—the despised many—shared in common 
rights and duties. The world city, of which the earlier Stoics 
speak, and the dear city of Zeus, which Marcus Aurelius com- 
mends to the love of the good man, are extensions of the ideal 
city life to the dimensions of the world. The source of these 
visions is not far to seek. They are reflections from the great 
foundations of Alexander and his successors. Even the New 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse is in great part a kaleidoscopic 
dream of Antioch and Ephesus, where various marbles were 
mirrored in the waters of the Orontes and Cayster, and where 
the streets were shaded for the passer-by with dark green 
foliage and golden fruit disposed against the dazzling blue. 
The difference between the old and the new is almost summed 
up in the passage from paganism, the religion of the village, 
to Christianity, the religion of the town; from the Rome of 
Numa to the City of God. 

We are no longer concerned, then, with the merely material 
conditions of life. The economical changes produced by the 
assemblage of large masses yield in importance to moral 
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changes. It is only in the light of these that we can under- 
stand the political conditions of the Roman character in its 
successive developments. 

Although a certain hardness of temper made it impossible 
that he should gain as much emotional stimulus from civic 
opportunities as the more sympathetic Greek, the Roman was 
more successful within the limits imposed by his nature. 
What he lost in tenderness and the sense of the infinite he 
gained in firm and clear perception. In justice to him it must 
be remembered that while the Syrian and the Greek furnished 
that enthusiasm of humanity which fused the ancient world into 
one, it was the Roman who guided this process by his laws. 
The very narrowness of the Roman’s outlook by concentrating 
his attention upon his immediate business rendered him the 
best instrument for carrying out so vast a task. He had 
deduced the main regulations of communal life from the 
customs of the elders and from his own experience, and with 
the help of legal fictions had laid the foundations of a system- 
atic body of law. To pass from the legal system of Rome 
to the happy hunting-ground of our own lawyers—that mis- 
cellany of empirical decisions which we call the English law 
—may measure for us the clearness of the Roman’s moral 
judgment. The Greeks had nothing which answered to the 
achievements of the Romans in this field. The youth of high 
station was instructed regularly in the principles and methods 
of law as a chief object of interest. To say that he knew 
laws divine and human was high praise for a Roman. It was 
a true instinct then that drove him to the study and develop- 
ment of his law. Here he became conversant with the most 
striking expression of the national genius. 

The Roman was freed by his law from those perplexities 
which torture the modern. He had a norm of conduct laid 
down for him in precedent which rarely left him hesitating 
between contending duties. He was almost proof against the 
tempter who sets the spirit flying hither and thither on curious 
wings, and spreads before its gaze the kingdoms of the un- 
realized. The Roman, content to move on solid ground amid 
the things he knew and could handle, looked with amazement 
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at the Greek who fluttered undecided between earth and 
heaven. We are now at the very centre of the Roman mind 
as we light upon his quality of calm soberness, gravitas, 
literally weight, as opposed to the lightness, fickleness, 
frivolity which he despised in the Greek. The Roman sober- 
ness was just the obedience to the customs of the fathers, ex- 
pressing itself through the whole nature and giving a specific 
character to every emotion and habit. It bound the diverse 
elements of life into one, and made a universe out of atoms. 
For obedience in the spiritual sphere answers to the attraction 
of gravity in the physical. 

Justice at Rome was simply that which accorded with pre- 
cedent, and with the constitution of the state, and had no 
reference to natural rights. In the eyes of the Roman no 
such rights existed. The citizen alone could be invested 
with rights at all. The status of each citizen was, so to 
speak, a perpetual unwritten contract between himself and 
the other members of the community, in accordance with 
which, he conducted himself in a prescribed manner, and 
received like treatment in return. But the stranger with 
whom no such contract existed, was absolutely at the mercy 
of the first comer, and gained the notice of the law only when 
he came under the protection of a Roman citizen. In the 
legal phrase of early times, the stranger and the enemy were 
the same. The mere adherence to the letter of contracts 
led to a spirit of chicanery, and belittled the Roman charac- 
ter to such an extent that the historian sets in undue relief 
the few instances which he can find of generous dealing. 
Just as frugality degenerated into avarice, so adherence to 
precedent produced the pettifogger, and the most powerful 
nation of ancient times descended on occasion to the 
methods of a rascally attorney. 

The reverence for custom explains why the policy of the 
Roman senate was so successful. Whenever internal and 
external affairs ran their regular course, the traditional forms 
supplied a sufficient outlet for the political instincts of the 
citizens. The annual elections of the great officers of state, 


allowed the multitude to feel that they had a part in the 
VoL. VII.—No. 3 20 
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government. But these officials, when they were once elected, 
were little more than the instruments of the ruling oligarchy. 
The political tension being thus relieved from time to time, 
the Romans were freed from that feverish tampering with the 
constitution, which is the amusement of modern democracies. 
It seems to have been felt that the main business of a govern- 
ment was to govern and not to pass laws about governing. Of 
course, as the ancient constitution proved itself more and more 
unfit for the changing needs of a world-wide dominion, the dis- 
content of the unprivileged classes found expression in vague 
political ideals, and these looked away of necessity from the 
past to the future. But it was the senatorial government, 
acting in the main upon traditional lines, that brought the 
whole world under the sway of the city upon the seven hills. 
The members of the great governing families of Rome gave of 
their best from age to age, and were content to be merged in 
the long roll-call of the servants of the state. Neither Marius 
nor Pompeius nor Cesar deserve the credit of originating the 
foreign advance of the empire: they came in and reaped the 
harvest after laborers whose very names are almost lost. 

As the power of the republic grew, and its history receded 
ever with more majesty into the irrevocable past, the corporate 
feeling deepened and produced that pride of citizenship which 
found its voice in the famous saying, ctvis Romanus sum. To 
have that on the lips and to recall the innumerable acts of 
service and self-denial, which in the ancient world gave those 
words their tremendous force, was a perpetual incentive to 
fresh obedience, and combined in the inmost recesses of the 
Roman mind with reverence for the customs of the fathers. 
How alien was all this to the love of individual notoriety, 
which in later times took the place of a laudable desire of 
public service! Cicero confesses with the utmost frankness 
that his leading motive was the love of glory, and with the 
examples of his great military contemporaries before him, 
remarks in the Offices, that those men who are most distin- 
guished by their greatness of mind, are also bent on being 
the first of all, or rather upon a lonely supremacy.* No 





* Pro Archia, 28 de offic. I, 64. 
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Roman of the early republic would have so expressed him- 
self. 

The Roman, calm, statesman-like and proud, was also cour- 
ageous. Faithfully treading the narrow round of custom, he 
was undisturbed by calls to this side and that, and the pa- 
triotism which led him to sacrifice his life in battle was only 
one example the more of an obedience for which his whole 
life was a training. In some curious respects the national 
character was reflected exactly in the Roman military system. 
The intrenched camp formed every night, seemed to be a 
new Rome, with all its claims upon the affections, from which 
her sons sallied forth and to which they returned. Again, 
just as the elders at home infused their spirit throughout the 
city, so in the fields the ranks of the reserve, the veterans, 
steeled the hearts of the new levies to something of their own 
temper. It was not so much impetuous valor as calm per- 
sistence in the path entered upon, that brought the legions 
to victory. Savage and unregulated courage was broken to 
pieces against the steadfast Roman lines. There was a pro- 
verb, Rome conquers by sitting still, The temper which in- 
sured victory so often was a safeguard also in times of anxiety 
and defeat. After a crushing disaster the senate could thank 
the Roman commanders that they had not despaired of the 
state, and it could pursue its course, unmoved by the presence 
of the Carthaginian victor at the gates of the capital. 

Many circumstances worked together to maintain the free- 
dom of the Roman citizen. The senate itself was in a manner 
elected by the people. For it was recruited from the ranks of 
the magistrates chosen by them from year to year. The 
wisdom and influence of this body subdued to itself the most 
ambitious of the generals and magistrates, and not before the 
end of the fourth century of the republic were there serious 
attempts to wrest the law and the constitution to the will of an 
individual. For centuries the state knew no master, no mili- 
tary dictator in the modern sense. For even the ancient office 
of dictator, like other magistracies, was bound by traditional 
forms. In theory the peopie assembled in the comztia not only 
elected the magistrates, but passed laws, decided upon peace 
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and war, and upon all questions affecting the status of a 
citizen. In practice, the senate, as we have seen, controlled 
the executive. Yet the power of the people was there, and 
was resumed from time to time. It was the proud conscious- 
ness of these prerogatives that maintained the liberties of 
Rome, and the politician who succeeded in giving the color 
of usurpation to any proposals was an invincible bar to their 
enactment. Freedom was regarded as a precedent to be main- 
tained rather than as an ideal to be followed. The scrupulous- 
ness with which he conformed to his obligations made the 
citizen exact a similar scrupulousness from his fellows, and 
inspired him with burning resentment when he imagined that 
his rights had been trespassed upon. Even in trifles he 
watched suspiciously any appearance of unequal treatment. 
The usages of good manners by which vanity is kept from 
unnecessary wounds were developed to a high degree at 
Rome. The attendant who kept his master informed of the 
name of the humblest citizens he might meet, so that every 
one might be addressed by name; the elaborate epithets 
which in the orators accompany the mention of the least con- 
spicuous citizen, bear witness to the proud sense of equality 
before the law which animated every free man. The love of 
freedom, however, was consistent with the determination to 
limit it as far as possible to those who already enjoyed it. It 
was no abstract equality that commended itself to the Roman. 
The great reformer, Gaius Gracchus, lost his supporters when 
he proposed to extend the Roman franchise to the rest of 
Italy. 

The Roman therefore exhibited in a striking manner both 
the excellences and the defects of a life which is controlled by 
rule and not by principle. He was faithful to the obligations 
of which he was conscious, but he did not apply their prin- 
ciples to new spheres of conduct. Hence it is that in his his- 
tory we meet with so few traces of enthusiasm for an ideal or, 
indeed, of the generous emotions at all. Compared with the 
sentimental Teuton, he seems hard and cold.. In this, if we 
may believe Mr. Marion Crawford, he is well represented 
by the Italian of the lower classes in the present. Only 
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power and wealth commanded his respect. The practical 
Roman turned with disdain from the subtle half-prophetic 
speculations of the Greek, and remembered that a well-to-do 
centurion could buy up a hundred apostles of philosophy. 
But wisdom was justified of her children. It was the quick- 
ening influence of Greek ideas that enabled the Roman 
government to adapt itself to the rule of the world. 
FRANK GRANGER. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND MORALITY IN INDIA. 


I OFFER no apology for discussing this subject, as all think- 
ing minds in the West take a very deep interest in the social 
and moral life of Eastern peoples. 

During my sojourn in England it has struck me that the 
people here know either too much or too little of us,—too 
much because the Anglo-Indians (officials and missionaries) 
pretend to know everything about our people, often more 
than we know ourselves; too little, because those English- 
men who have not been over to India are deplorably ignorant 
of us. I say deplorably, because I think it is only right that 
the British people should have a correct idea of the various 
races with which they have to deal politically as well as com- 
mercially. 

I have lived in England for over five years, and during this 
period I have had ample occasion to see something of English 
social life. It has deeply interested me, and I dare say it may 
be interesting to the readers of this JouRNAL if I tell them 
about our Indian social life in my own way. I do not propose 
to dwell upon the various creeds of the Indian people; but 
our religions are so vitally blended with our social customs as 
well as with our moral code that I may be obliged to refer to 
them now and then. I wish to give as faithful a picture of our 
life as I can, with all its fine as well as its faulty points. I am 
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as willing to acknowledge our defects as I am anxious to have 
our virtues recognized and rightly appreciated. 

No people are entirely virtuous, and none are entirely 
vicious ; and though we all agree upon the common and prin- 
cipal virtues and vices, yet there are some with regard to which 
our standards differ a great deal, thus giving rise to certain 
differences in moral practice and social customs. Differences 
in methods of life determine many of the different social cir- 
cumstances, and religious laws also account for many of them. 
Lastly, poverty, climate, and other similar causes have their due 
share of influence. 

There are two principal communities in India, the Hindoos 
and the Moslems, with their respective religions. The Jains 
are socially the same as the Hindoos. The Parsees, though 
an influential community, are few in number and too exclusive 
to influence or be influenced by the rest of India. The Chris- 
tians are too insignificant in number to be mentioned. 

Those Englishmen who know anything at all about us do 
not deny that our moral and religious code of laws enjoins 
the ordinary virtues acknowledged by mankind. Lying, back- 
biting, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and selfishness are as strongly 
condemned by Islam and Hindooism as they are by Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, truthfulness, honesty, charity, and 
benevolence are urged with equal force. The difference is not 
so much in theory as it is in practice, and this I hope to show 
in the course of this brief article. 

The first and most important question is as to the condi- 
tion of women, which directly or indirectly includes many 
other social problems. The following are the different phases 
from which we can best study the question. 

(1) Their freedom. The common impression in England 
is that our women are always kept secluded within the four 
walls of our houses, by what is known as the pardah system. 
This impression is, I believe, enormously exaggerated. It 
must be noted that the majority of Indians are extremely 
poor, and the women of that class (as Lady Dufferin has 
rightly pointed out), who form more than ninety per cent. of the 
whole female population of India, have no pardah system at 
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all. They walk about in the streets and go about at their 
business as the women of England do. They do not even 
wear the gauze veil worn by European ladies. It is only 
among the wealthier classes, whose number is very small, that 
the system at all obtains; and with them the pardah (or veil- 
ing) is of three degrees. First, the veil is only a fold of the 
scarf that hangs over the head covering the forehead, one end 
of it being drawn across the lower part of the face. Women 
with this partial veil go about as others do. The next is a 
complete veil, durkah, covering the entire person, with a cap 
fitting tightly on the head and two gauze squares in front of 
the eyes. The third is the real seclusion in the house. This 
is only practised among the chiefs and the nobility, while the 
second kind is used among the rigidly orthodox and the 
clergy and exists also among the Hindoos, but not so much 
as among the Moslems, From this it is evident that the per- 
centage of women who are strictly secluded is very small. 

The effect of this seclusion is quite as much exaggerated as 
its extent. Its injurious influence upon the physique is limited 
to very few women. Therefore, after all, it is not quite so bad 
as it is the fashion to represent, although we might be better 
off without it. 

(2) Far worse than any pardah is the practical exclusion of 
women from what is known in this country as “society.” It 
is true that with the Parsees and some educated Bengaleese 
women enjoy more and freer social intercourse, but these com- 
munities are limited in number as well as in locality. Their 
influence, therefore, is local and is not felt by the masses. In 
reality we are practically without any national social gather- 
ings. We have, however, on festive occasions many meetings 
of a more or less social nature, which are not solely confined 
to men. Women adorn them with their presence and make 
them more enjoyable with their songs and conversation. On 
marriage occasions the gayety of these meetings is commen- 
surate with the solemnity of the ceremony, the old vying with 
the young in enjoyment. This is more general among the 
Hindoos, for they even make their religious ceremonies occa- 
sions for festivity. The absurdities that take place at such 
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times in the way of fun and frolic altogether outdo what is 
usual at any other time. But however gay and free such 
gatherings are, they lack the high educative element which 
distinguishes the social gatherings in England. 

The effect of this exclusive system is certainly more per- 
manent and more deplorable than the pardah, and brings all 
Indian reformers face to face with a problem of vital impor- 
tance and immense difficulty. The difficulty is twofold: on 
the one hand, they have to eradicate chronic and deep-rooted 
customs and prejudices; and, on the other, they are afraid of 
introducing a custom which along with blessings is liable to 
engender vices that would make freedom more degrading than 
elevating. 

One cannot help noticing the great harm which this want 
of freer intercourse between men and women does to our 
country, in keeping our women in comparative illiteracy and 
ignorance. At the present time when India is producing 
young men educated in Western thought and life, she fails to 
produce women who would be their fit helpmeets and com- 
panions. Hence it gives rise to discontent, which (although 
it may bear fruit later on) is at present ineffective and harmful. 

(3) Another thing that should be noticed is the existence of 
many proverbs derogatory to the fair sex. These proverbs 
work havoc in the minds of the masses, whose philosophy and 
education are limited to what they inherit from their parents. 
For instance, “ woman is like a slipper made to order; wear it 
if it fits you, throw it away if it does not;” “you can never 
be safe from the cunning artifices of woman ;” “ woman is like 
a snake, charming as well as venomous,” and so on. Now, 
one can imagine the pernicious effect of these proverbs when 
they form the principal part of a man’s knowledge and educa- 
tion as regards women. 

(4) I should now like to pass to a problem of more serious 
import, and one upon which opinions largely differ. I mean 
marriage,* which includes early marriage, polygamy, and 
divorce. 





* The seriousness of this question depends on the fact that it is regulated by 
religious laws alone. 
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The word “early” as applied to marriage is rather elastic. 
In England it means any period between sixteen and twenty ; 
whilst as applied to our communities it means any period from 
infancy up to the age of seventeen. Of course there are some 
marriages in India that take place at as early an age as eight 
or ten; but usually these, as well as earlier ceremonies, are 
merely betrothals. The Hindoos and the Moslems differ 
vastly in this custom as they do in other laws of marriage. 
The Moslem law practically excludes marriages before ma- 
turity; even betrothal is left to the marrying couple unless 
one or both happen to be orphans under guardianship. If 
their marriage or betrothal takes place before their maturity, it 
is abrogated at their option when they are of age. Among the 
Hindoos, marriage being a sacrament rather than a contract, 
and even more strict than it is in Christianity, it cannot be 
abrogated when once the ceremony is performed, whether 
the married couple are infants in arms or intelligent beings 
endowed with discretion. 

Early marriages are, however, practised among the Moslems 
in defiance of their law. And when it is remembered that 


about ninety per cent. of Indian Moslems are of pure Hindoo 
blood, one cannot be surprised at this strange phenomenon, as 
the tenacity with which we Indians adhere to our old usages 
and customs surpasses even our reverence for our religious 


laws. 

Early marriage among the Hindoos is principally practised 
by the middle trading-classes ; and as they are very sedentary 
in their habits and live on scanty, ill-nourishing fare, it not 
only makes them puny and wretched, but enervates and dis- 
pirits them, and thus renders them unfit as a people. Among 
the Moslems it exists chiefly in village communities where 
healthy avocations counteract the physical mischiefs. Its 
inroads upon the morals of the people are also more marked 
in the Hindoo community. It debases marriage to a mere 
matter of necessity, and as it arises principally (or rather 
solely) from the parents’ desire of seeing their children happily 
settled in their own lifetime, it sets parents scheming and 
planning ; and not seldom they abuse their privilege and make 
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Marriage a mere monetary affair. I know of a good many 
Marriages among respectable Hindoo families where several 
thousand rupees changed hands as a price, so to speak, for 
the bride. This state of affairs is of course hopelessly low 
and debasing. I am glad to say that the Moslems are prac- 
tically free from this usage, which is no doubt the result of the 
supremely practical nature of the teachings of Islam. 

I might incidentally refer to an argument that is often 
brought forward by my countrymen in support of early 
marriages,—namely, that it prevents the youth from being led 
astray. Theoretically this appears to be correct, but prac- 
tically I believe it is the parent of worse vices than would 
otherwise be produced. 

The next problem in connection with marriage that we have 
to consider is polygamy. Polygamy though apparently more 
objectionable is not in my opinion fraught with such dangers 
and serious consequences as those resulting from early 
marriages. It is practised both among the Moslems and the 
Hindoos, but more among the former; it is not so commonly 
practised as people in this country imagine. Yet it is exten- 
sive and proportionately injurious, because it is often indulged 
in in defiance of the law on the subject. The chiefs and the 
nobility, whether Hindoo or Moslem, indulge in it almost 
indiscriminately, and they, as a rule, consult their convenience 
and desires rather than the principles of their respective 
religions. They certainly set a very bad example, but happily 
their practice is not approved of by other classes of the com- 
munity. The really injurious influence of polygamy comes 
into play when the middle classes and the masses indulge in 
it; for in nine cases out of ten they, too, would set aside the 
teachings of religion and follow their own whims and desires. 
Not infrequently the parents are to blame, as the marriage 
which was arranged by them has perhaps turned out unhappily. 
One thing I must remark to the credit of our people: a polyg- 
amist is never much respected by them. This shows that they 
have an inherent repugnance for the injustice of the practice. 

Although I have denounced polygamy as it is practised, I 
do not by any means condemn the law as it is embodied in 
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the teachings of Mohammed; for I am thoroughly convinced 
that the law, if rightly carried out, is an efficient antidote to 
certain evils which are abundantly found in monogamous 
communities, and which with all the forces of civilization at 
their command they have failed to eradicate. There are many 
instances where polygamy has led to beneficial results. And, 
on the whole, I am not quite sure which of the two is less 
harmful to humanity,—a man marrying one woman and keep- 
ing one or more in defiance of his law and religion, or a man 
marrying two women in accordance with his law and his 
religion. In the one case the woman is degraded and the 
man is debased; in the other the woman is elevated to the 
proud station of a wife and the man is saved from sin and 
self-debasement. In the one case woman is a mere toy of 
man’s fancy and caprice, and can at any moment be cast on 
the world, despised and abandoned; in the other she has a 
lawful protector and leads a good life, respected and respect- 
able. 

The Christian law is, that if a man is unfaithful to his 
marriage vows the marriage tie is broken. Thus in Christian 
countries the wife is degraded by being brought down to the 
level of a mistress. She is to be pitied, as she often has to 
continue that life, partly for the sake of her children and partly 
to evade the scandal of publicity. It appears very uncharitable 
on my part to indict a Christian people, but it is not the fault 
of Christianity if the people do not practise its teachings. 
There are, no doubt, men and women in England whose lives 
are models of conjugal felicity and self-denial. Yet there are 
not a few unfortunate women who with all the appearance of 
respectability are in reality deceived and deceiving. 

While thus pointing out the abuses of monogamy, I do 
not ignore the abuses of polygamy. Nor do I uphold the 
view that the abuse of a system is no argument against the 
system itself, for I am thoroughly convinced that there must 
be some inherent weakness which leads to its abuse, the 
extent of which is proportionate to the weakness of the system 
itself. Monogamy is weak, inasmuch as it does not provide 
for certain cases where, by reason of unexpected contingencies 
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it becomes absolutely essential to withhold marital relations, 
while polygamy in providing for such cases is open to the 
weakness of abuse. When treating social subjects we should 
not gloss over facts. Unpleasant as they are, they must be 
faced and clearly realized. No one in European communities 
would be so blind as wilfully to ignore the manifold evils 
with which these communities are permeated despite their 
Christianity. Polygamist communities with all their abuses 
are comparatively free from such far-reaching evils, as their 
abuse is more on the side of virtue than on the side of vice. 
The virtual protection that polygamy offers to women (even 
when it is abused) saves our people from those pests of society 
whose only function is to pander to the passions of faithless 
husbands, to tempt those whose purity is yet unsullied, and 
to be a fatal rock for wavering chastity and an inexhaustible 
source of physical afflictions, whose havocs are not confined 
to the victim alone but carried down to his innocent progeny. 

With regard to the causes that lead to the abuse of polyg- 
amy, it must be noticed that they principally arise from want 
of education and from ignorance of religion. With the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of education and the widening of 
knowledge, our people will put a stop to early marriages, 
and woman will be a more prominent factor in the develop- 
ment of social life and no longer ignorant of her surround- 
ings as she now is. And these changes, by revolutionizing 
our social conceptions, will effectively prevent the abuses of 
polygamy. 

Another charge which is made against our community is 
the “facility for divorce.” I cannot understand how people 
who know anything of our life can make such a statement 
with impunity. Among the Hindoos divorce has no exist- 
ence. Once they are united they are united forever. It is the 
Moslems who are blamed, for it is said that they can divorce 
and marry wives innumerable. Such allegations can only 
arise from ignorance and prejudice. The Moslem law of 
divorce is peculiarly interesting from an ethical point of view 
and has a double fascination about it. It is as stringent as it 
is elastic, yet its elasticity adds to its stringency. Mohammed 
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distinctly and repeatedly said, ‘“‘God hates nothing more than 
divorce, and he loves nothing more than the freeing of a 
slave.” Can there be anything stronger than this dictum? 
The other aspect of our law is that it allows three distinct 
periods of separation before divorce actually takes place. In 
each of these periods the divorcing parties are enjoined to 
think deliberately over their differences, so that they may 
maintain rather than break the sacred tie that unites them. 
As these periods extend to three months, ample time and 
opportunities are given for the final decision. This clearly 
implies an intention of keeping the marriage tie unbroken as 
long as possible. Besides, it has the advantage of adapta- 
bility, which is entirely wanting in the Christian system of 
divorce. A wife can divorce her husband on the same grounds 
on which the husband can divorce his wife. Thus it is mani- 
fest that the very elasticity of this law makes it more binding. 

With regard to the practice of divorce, it is not at all so 
common among us, and here I speak of the Indian Moslem 
alone. Among the orthodox, divorce always takes the form 
I have described above, though many do not take advantage 
of the triple period allowed. However, as soon as divorce is 
settled between them, they complete it by a declaration to 
that effect repeated three times. Considering, therefore, that 
divorce is rare among the Hindoos, and not common among 
the Moslems, and that the latter form only one-fifth of the 
whole population, our percentage of divorce cases must fall 
far below that of England. 

Another subject to which I should like to refer is that of 
“widow marriage.” This solely concerns the Hindoo com- 
munity. In reality, the notion that widows should not re- 
marry originates from the very highest ideal of love as ex- 
pounded in Hindoo theology; but, like many other high 
ideals, its fascination is the mere fascination of form. 

The originators of such ideals who embody them in law 
fail to consider their practical aspect, and thus the ideal re- 
mains unattained and unattainable. It is certainly nard to 
think that a young girl who has lost her husband even before 
she attains the age of maturity should be doomed to a life of 
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loveless solitude. The respect and kind treatment which are 
accorded to her by relatives and friends cannot compensate 
for the cruel repression of her natural love. Yet I do not 
think that practically this system has any very injurious effect 
upon the Hindoo community, apart from the hard life of the 
girl herself. There is, however, a movement on foot to intro- 
duce the remarriage of widows, and I sincerely hope it will 
meet with favor by the general community. 

(5) Another important characteristic of the Indian people 
is the system of caste. This, too, is vastly misunderstood by 
the people here in England. I have often been asked, “ How 
does the caste system work among the Moslems?” Now, I 
must make it clear that there is absolutely nothing like caste 
among the Moslems. Islam is the greatest leveller of caste 
distinctions and class differences. The influence of Islam in 
this respect is simply marvellous. We Indian Moslems, 
though we adhere persistently to our ancient Hindoo customs, 
at once give up all idea of caste on embracing the faith of 
Islam. Goto a Moslem community in Africa or in India, 
and you will find the workingman and the ruling monarch 
praying before God shoulder to shoulder without the slightest 
distinction of rank. This is not a mere matter of theory; it 
is in practice everywhere among us. 

Caste in India, therefore, is confined to the Hindoos, and 
there, strange to say, in spite of its apparent defectiveness, it 
does not work so badly as people here imagine. After all, it 
is nothing but a determination of social differences to which 
every human community is naturally subject. The problem 
of labor and other social problems in Europe and America, 
which the best intellects of modern times are trying their best 
to solve, are, in a way, the same difficulties that led to the 
origination of the caste system among the Hindoos. It is 
true that it is rigid, and that it is almost impossible for a person 
of the lowest class to rise to the highest. Yet it is self-evident 
that there must exist even in Utopia itself “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” No occupation that contributes to 
the development of society is ignoble. In Western countries, 
where people boast of their equality, I have observed that the 
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gulf between the classes is wider than that between castes in 
India. Of course it is possible for a person of the lowest class 
here to rise to the upper grade of society. Yet the practical 
lack of intercourse and fellow-feeling between the upper and 
lower classes makes equality more or less a farce. 

The degradation and misery of the laboring classes here is 
ten times worse than the poverty and humble occupation of 
the low-class Hindoos, for the latter are not shunned by the 
upper-caste Hindoos. Mere expressions of philanthropy on 
the platform and in the press do not bridge over real class 
differences. We are not quite so profuse in our professions of 
sympathy, but we are equally zealous in doing all that can 
be done to ameliorate the condition of our laboring classes. 
Amelioration does not necessarily mean that a low-class 
person should rise to a higher stratum of society. It really 
means making a man a better citizen, better fitted for the 
social function which he has to perform. With this concep- 
tion of real social advancement, one cannot help being struck 
with the fact that the low-class Hindoos are better fitted for 
their station in life and for the performance of their duties 
than are the lower classes of the West. Another remarkable 
feature of their life is their practical godliness. Whether 
Hindoo or Moslem, they are firm in their respective faiths, 
and carry them out so far as their circumstances and under- 
standing allows them. In contrast with this, we find the 
lower classes, in England particularly, wanting in the spirit of 
religion. One has only to walk through the by-ways and 
slums of London to see the beastly traits of man in their 
typical form. 

The busy surroundings of the poor in the Western countries, 
their hard struggle for existence, and their wants doubly mul- 
tiplied by civilization, cannot permanentiy influence them for 
good. Onthe contrary, they are calculated to engender greed, 
selfishness, discontent, and a host of evils that make life 
wretched. It may be that I share the usual partiality which 
every man entertains towards the institutions of his native 
country. Yet I cannot help noticing the simple, contented 
lives of our poor people, whose wants are few and easily sup- 
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plied, and who, therefore, are comparatively free from the 
worldliness and callousness of the West. 

One especially redeeming feature is the almost entire ex- 
clusion of alcoholic beverages. As people in this country 
well know, Moslems are total abstainers, and the Hindoos are 
not much in love with “the daughter of the grape.” There 
are very few of them who drink at all, and they are usually 
temperate. I mention this fact to point out that those vices 
which are directly traceable to alcohol are not found among 
us. I have heard people here in England remark that what 
wine is to a Frenchman or whiskey to an Irishman, opium is 
to a Chinaman or to an Indian, I do not uphold the use 
of opium in India; but, although it has a very enervating 
and demoralizing effect upon the system, it does not excite 
to violence and madness. Its evils are more passive and 
more confined to the victim of the narcotic than are those of 
alcohol. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words about our home life, 
as home life illustrates the character of a people even more 
than their public institutions. The home life in this country 
is represented by the members of the family sitting round the 
fireplace on a cold winter evening, when perhaps it is snowing 
hard outside. With us the idea of home life is to derive hap- 
piness and comfort from the warmth of genuine affection which 
unites the family. We have the most profound reverence for 
our elders, and the unity of the family is much stronger than 
in European homes. Brothers permanently live under the 
same roof till the end of their days; and, even if their voca- 
tions should necessitate their separation, they always return 
to the parental roof as their only home. Perhaps it does not 
bring out the quality of self-help to the fullest extent, yet it 
nurtures self-sacrifice and consideration for others. 

A similar feeling binds us to our remoter relatives, and we 
look upon it as a duty to help them in distress. I need hardly 
refer to the fidelity which characterizes our friendships, in 
spite of what is said of the treacherousness of our character. 
This is equally true of Hindoos and Moslems. 

Our hospitality is simply proverbial. A man can travel 
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from one part of the country to another, sure of food and 
shelter according to his needs. In England I have known 
young sons living with their parents and paying for their 
meals, a state of affairs repugnant to our feelings and alto- 
gether unknown among us. 

Our society is essentially different from that of the West. 
We lack its merits, and, fortunately, we are also free from its 
vices. I have already referred to the freedom of social inter- 
course in England. The custom of dancing in low-necked 
dresses, for instance, is foreign to our community and incon- 
sistent with our notions of modesty. If our people knew of 
the little #éte-a-téte chats that take place behind the screen, 
they would be shocked at the lightness of conduct which this 
freedom leads to. Flirtation is another apparently harmless 
feature of English society. It is very pleasant, indeed, but is 
fraught with grave dangers. Flirtation always appears to 
me like alcohol. A small dose will lead to a larger one, and 
then its effects begin to tell on the unguarded youth who is 
rash enough to play with fire. I say this from no spirit of 
levity. I would like to put this honest and straightforward 
question to English parents, Do such things exist among 
you or not, and, if they do, are they really conducive to your 
moral welfare ? 

One feature of our modern society in India I cannot help 
mentioning,—namely, an attempt on the part of our young 
reformers to introduce the free customs of the West in an ex- 
tensive way. They go out with their wives for walks, and 
thus offend the susceptibilities of those whom they wish to 
follow them. Their endeavors are misdirected, and they are 
doomed to failure. As they generally carry with them from 
England drinking and other evil habits, and ape the Anglo- 
Indian in not associating with their poor countrymen, they 
are by nc means models to be imitated. 

My iast word will be to repudiate the idea that we do not 
respect our women. Our respect for woman is profounder than 
that which I have noticed in England. We make no show of 
our respect for them. At home or abroad we treat them the 


same way. Their backward condition arises from our igno- 
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rance, and not from our disrespect for them. Of course 
among the masses woman is looked upon pretty nearly in the 
same way as she is here, but among the better classes she 
sways the home. Is it possible that, in a society which is 
known to have been civilized from very old times, woman 
could be disrespected? Can a son disrespect his mother? 
If not, how can we Hindoos and Moslems be thought to be 
guilty of such an atrocious offence against humanity ? 


MvuHAMMAD ABDUL GHANI. 
LONDON. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


THE struggle between the mechanical and spiritual views 
of the universe, carried on in one guise or another since men 
first became capable of coherent thought, is not now, and per- 
haps in the very nature of things can never be, definitely 
settled. It is, however, not less important here than else- 
where that the contestants should not be encumbered by their 
baggage. To save the main position, moreover, is more nec- 
essary than to keep possession of the outposts. Unfortunately, 
it has been left for philosophy to make an unpartisan stand 
for the spiritual interpretation of life. Too often religion, 
whose existence is staked on the same conflict, has contented 
itself with watching narrowly some special point which would 
soon prove untenable and worthless if the main battle went 
against it. 

I propose now to consider religious education in the broad- 
est light as an educational and philosophical, not a theological 
question. I regard the wakening and cultivation of the relig- 
ious spirit as the important task, the critical task, and, alas, 
the neglected task. I shall not attempt, therefore, to outline 
a policy immediately applicable to any specific conditions. I 
shall not even consider the question of supplementing or 
modifying my argument or conclusion so as to adapt either 
or both to the requirements of any particular form of religious 
belief or worship. As far as practicable, I shall ignore racial 
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and historical connections, and leave it to subsequent consid- 
eration to determine how these omitted facts ought to influ- 
ence the interpretation and application of such truths as I may 
succeed in laying bare. 

The vagueness of this undertaking may appear to some to 
render it useless; but I cannot help thinking that, in these 
days of strong materialistic leaning, it behooves us, first of 
all, to secure the spiritual hold; and of that, except in so far 
as its security is supposed to be necessarily involved in the 
maintenance of special religious forms, almost no one seems 
to be thinking. 

It may seem on its face absurd to discuss the question of 
religious training from any but a sectarian stand-point; but I 
am persuaded that, waiving the reason already assigned, there 
is no more useful exercise than the process of depolarizing 
the mind and viewing great issues in a more or less indepen- 
dent fashion, freed from the restrictions and conditions with 
which practical necessities hamper us. The free play of 
thought about serious problems cannot but lead to a broader 
and truer treatment in the actual conditions under which 
these difficulties require to be met. Moreover, consideration 
of this kind is apt to lead men to reflect on the infinitely 
various nature of truth, and to be tolerant of and sympathetic 
with ideas and ideals that they themselves reject. 

The genuine religious sense is very loosely associated 
nowadays with external religious expression. It may exist 
strongly in men who have no manifest religious connection ; 
very often, as the world knows, it does not exist at all where 
religious associations are most prominent. But if religious 
feeling is significant, either in the present or in some subse- 
quent phase of existence, then I think its cultivation as a 
thing to be desired in itself well deserves our attention. 

Religious instruction may be viewed from the stand-point 
either of the church or of the child. From the stand-point of 
the church it is based on the assumed necessity of maintaining 
institutional continuity. Those who argue in behalf of the 
absolute verity of a particular revelation of dogma, and those 
who merely believe impressiveness and efficacy depend largely 
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on the preservation and transmission of the historical form, 
practically agree, though for very different reasons, on the 
course to be pursued. The main effort of this course is to 
secure, in advance of its own judgment and experience, the 
allegiance and service of the growing child. But, as in the 
end this relation is designed simply to promote and assure 
what the church conceives to be the soul’s welfare, and is 
defended solely on that ground, the former of the two stand- 
points may be allowed to merge into the latter,—that of the 
child. 

Critically examined, then, from this stand-point, our relig- 
ious instruction is obviously restrictive in its aim and effect, 
and is thus related to a social conception now obsolete. Ac- 
cording to this discarded medizval doctrine,—discarded, not 
indeed because absolutely false, but because its possibilities of 
usefulness are gone,—society, combining church and state, 
was directly responsible for the spiritual as well as the tem- 
poral welfare of its member. The halo which wrapped in 
mystery its origin and nature rendered this pretension for 
centuries practically unassailable. Persuaded, then, that the 
sanction of God approved its purpose and ideals, the medieval 
state was thus bound to insist on their acceptance. Hence 
so-called religious intolerance, arising, in the first place, be- 
cause circumstances forced society to believe itself charged to 
secure the individual’s salvation, and because salvation was 
necessarily conceived to attach to a particular form of action 
and belief. 

The religious school has never escaped this idea. To this 
day it maintains the ancient manner; it still aims at inculcating 
a special form as if with supernatural sanction; it still aims 
at fixing the child in a definite attitude, as if some special 
validity belonged to that. Though the separation of the 
church and state has destroyed the absolute despotism of a 
single idea, it has substituted what is perhaps in this respect 
little better,—the despotism of many petty princes, each seek- 
ing to be absolute in his own domain. This, I contend, is 
merely the recurrence of the medizval idea of salvation by 
special form. The child’s religious training is made to con- 
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form to the limitations of an historical product. Admittedly, 
every phase of religious practice now existing is the compli- 
cated result of political, ethical, scientific, philosophical action 
and interaction. Centuries of contest have sharply defined 
and accentuated both outline and feature in these organic 
products. The letter, therefore, rather than the spirit, neces- 
sarily stands out in every instance as the distinctive mark, as 
the significant and efficient fact. Whatever our own theory 
and belief, these involved social products continue to be made, 
in altogether uncritical fashion, the vehicle—nay, the sub- 
stance—of religious instruction; because, forsooth, each of 
them has been supposed at one time or another to hold the 
key to heaven. 

We have outgrown this superstition. We no longer be- 
lieve in a monopoly of truth. We recognize in every relig- 
ious organization, as in every philosophical scheme, some 
glimpse of a reality that all are inadequate to express. We 
have ceased to attach essential importance to form. The idea 
of salvation has been spiritualized. We seek no bargains 
with the Almighty ; we hope for no special favors. We dedi- 
cate our living powers not to the sordid task of winning an 
agreeable hereafter, but to the splendid opportunities and de- 
mands of the abiding present. Another and higher ideal has 
replaced the selfish faith of medizvalism. Plainly, then, the 
theory and method of religious training, as now conducted, 
involves us in grave inconsistency. 

I have said that the necessity of self-preservation in slowly 
crystallizing communities is at bottom responsible for our 
inherited educational spirit and method. Although fiercely 
assailed now and then by the loud batteries of Socialism and 
Anarchy, the social instinct is now comparatively certain. It 
behooves us, therefore, to bring our educational theory into 
harmony with a changed social order, behind which it has in- 
disputably lagged. 

The bulk of our inheritance from the past is obviously un- 
conscious, and, perhaps fortunately for us, unavoidable. In 
the somewhat narrow range of possible choice, it is assuredly 
not easy to define the exact limits within which we should 
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consciously attempt to devolve upon our heirs the complex 
network of ideas and feelings that make up our moral and 
social life. The problem is not simplified by the condition 
that the inheritance is to be regarded merely as tentative, 
pending the time when the inheriting individual can critically 
review the basis of his faith and conduct. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, well-nigh a third of his life will have 
been moulded by assumptions that are now granted to have 
been but provisional; and by no legerdemain can he again 
occupy an impartial attitude towards that which has thus 
been bred in the bone. 

While, therefore, we must avoid narrowly binding a child 
to its environment, education is, on the other hand, compelled 
to contemplate a concrete problem: we cannot educate in the 
air, with a view thus to equip the child for every possible con- 
tingency. There is no such thing as education in the abstract ; 
it must, in the case of every child, be a practical, concrete, 
and definite policy. Thus, although ignorance is fatally and 
most narrowly restrictive in its effects on mind and character, 
almost necessarily forbidding the formation of new relations 
or the opening of new paths of social activity, culture is it- 
self to some extent restrictive also, though in a different way 
and for a different reason. 

But ethics, no less than practical wisdom, has something to 
say on the question of educational procedure. On the side 
of dogma and theory—I omit for the moment the question 
of conduct—religious instruction, as now carried on, tends 
strongly to fix prejudice and to barricade the mind against 
alien influences by a powerful rampart of fears, phrases, and 
ill-digested theological ideas. If an attempt were made to 
wrench the child’s physical development in any such arbitrary 
manner, it would be denounced and prohibited as barbarous. 
It is no reply to say that the course of physical development 
is fixed, and any violation of it is immediately recognized as 
baneful. Asa matter of fact, it is fixed only as regards the 
framework of the body. Nature looks after this. Beyond 
this, our own efforts must supply and maintain the conditions 
and materials required for healthy growth. The analogy to 
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mental development may, on further thought, prove closer 
than was suspected at first sight. It is therefore certainly 
worth asking, Is not this attempt rigidly to fix the child’s 
attitude a fatal and unjustifiable invasion of its individuality ? 

I am, however, very far from urging the other extreme,— 
educational /aissez faire. I am simply seeking for a line of 
cleavage,—a principle which may guide us rationally in a 
very complicated and difficult problem; and /azssez faire it 
certainly is not. . This would be comparable to the ostrich’s 
hiding his head in order to escape being seen. We do not 
avoid danger or stumble upon wisdom by merely closing 
our eyes. Letting the child alone means simply that you 
are letting him alone. You deprive him of the guidance of 
those most deeply concerned, and leave him to the guidance 
of arbitrary chance. The place of intelligent direction is 
abandoned to capricious accident. Who shall say what twist 
the curious, inquiring spirit may be given, while you are in- 
dustriously and consciously letting it alone? What friend, 
what book, what chance influence in the air may accidentally 
direct the mind which you hoped might naturally grow? 
Laissez faire, to be brief, is a possible principle of action only 
in a perfect world. 

We seem now to have effectually deprived ourselves of 
every possible principle of action. Practical wisdom and 
ethical injunction condemn the Procrustean bed, on the one 
hand, and the absence of effective guidance, on the other. 
Does this actually hand us over to mere caprice? 

At the outset I conceded that the educational programme 
which has proven too narrow for our present purpose origi- 
nated under the stress of social need. Education, be it 
remembered, is essentially a social, not an individual process. 
It contemplates, indeed, a particular end; but that end is the 
preparation of the child for an active career in a given social 
environment. There is, then, no such thing as an ideal 
educational programme, other than one appropriate to ideal 
social conditions, and for that very reason appropriate to no 
other. ‘“ The necessities of society determine the educational 
stress.” Not culture, nor knowledge, nor symmetrical de- 
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velopment of so-called faculties, nor indeed any other single 
thing furnishes the educator’s goal ; but the political, moral, 
commercial plexus constituting the life of the community in 
which we live,—these must furnish not only the educational 
material, but the educational end. The child, in a word, must 
be trained through the medium of its actual experience, in 
the broadest sense of the term, to comprehend and master 
the world in which he acts. There is no other effective way 
of introducing him into the varied activity of this world than 
by following out, defining, expanding, systematizing the mul- 
titude of vague and disorderly ideas, impressions, feelings, 
and wishes that constitute his soul-life. 

At a time when slavery, feudalism, militarism were benefi- 
cent institutions, education was primarily restrictive. But 
now that these restrictions have lost their justification, now 
that the centrifugal human units have learned their elementary 
social lesson, now that moral quality suffices to maintain 
social integrity, education must expand to larger freedom. 

It is, then, for life in democratic conditions that the child 
is to be equipped and fitted—democratic not only in the 
narrow political and social, but likewise in the intellectual 
connation of the term; for a world in which, before the 
maturity of his mind and character, he may be required to 
enter into the mad struggle for a livelihood; for a world in 
which every bar has been let down, and every field of useful- 
ness is a scramble for precedence; for a world in which the 
sanctions of custom and the influence of traditional example 
sit all too lightly ; for a world in which every variety of doubt, 
denial, and irreverence, every species of destructive and con- 
structive ethical, religious, and philosophic opinion assails un- 
ceasingly the growing mind; for a world in which, contradic- 
tory as it may seem, all this turbulent and passionate effort is 
seeking, however blindly, to establish in our life the love of 
truth and the love of law. As freedom is the striking charac- 
teristic of this period, so freedom is bound to be the striking 
characteristic of the educational endeavor,—freedom, and not 
restriction, and by freedom the child must be educated to 
freedom. 
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lt is perhaps needless to point out that by freedom we do 
not mean license or caprice, but rather orderliness, rationality, 
the conquest of impetuous impulse, the supremacy of moral 
law. Strength of character and suppleness of mind seem to 
be the surest means of effectually meeting the demands of 
modern civilization. Neither the one nor the other can be 
contributed to or helped by catchword or formula. If educa- 
tion is to advance the formative, as opposed to the disinte- 
grating tendencies discernible in our civilization; if sound 
moral, religious, and spiritual sense is to triumph over the 
disorganizing forces of materialism and anarchy, instruction 
must give up its attempt to protect by isolation and restric- 
tion, and must from the start prepare the child to pursue a 
rational course amidst the distracting influences and tendencies 
to which it will soon be pitilessly exposed. In politics, for 
instance, instead of trying to fix in the child’s mind a party 
prepossession, which is all too likely to break down in the 
end and perhaps endanger civic faith and virtue, wisdom bids 
us to educate the political instinct, develop the sense of politi- 
cal responsibility. So in religion, instead of fixing the nar- 
rowest possible religious allegiance,—to a dissenting faction, 
indeed, rather than to a general Church,—an allegiance which 
is more and more likely to fail and involve in its ruin all re- 
ligious affiliation whatever, how much wiser to look after the 
religious sense, which will endure, without a more limited 
religious connection, and will make for character perhaps more 
than any other imaginable influence. 

I believe, then, that our religious instruction must be com- 
pletely revised in both its aim and method. For the narrow 
aim with which it now works must be substituted the broader 
one required by present conditions,—first of all, the develop- 
ment of the moral and religious sense as of transcendent im- 
portance. I speak of the religious sense, it will be observed, 
rather than of religion as a definitely elaborated body of 
doctrine and practice,—a sense that must be common to all 
creeds and churches,—the common well-spring of all sincere 
and active religious life whatsoever. It is not easy to define 
precisely what is, perhaps, at best, a state—a hue—a shade of 
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thought and feeling, rather than a distinctly conceivable idea. 
Neither morality nor philosophy nor cosmogony alone suffices. 
The religious sense knows these things in more or less definite 
terms, but it both feels and knows more than they. Perhaps, 
if we pause to analyze the purest and most disinterested piety, 
the spontaneous and unreflecting type of a bygone day, we 
shall find the religious instinct, vague though it be, locating 
the soul in time and space. Deprive the soul of this support, 
and it is lost. It is the strength and certainty of religious 
feeling, not the definite promise of a creed, that ballasts the 
pious in the weltering sea, keeps them true to rudder and 
pilot, forbids despair. It is not because they understand the 
why and wherefore, the whence and whither of things, but 
because their religious or spiritual sense steadies them, fixes 
them, seems to confer unity of plan on what would otherwise 
be an unaccountable and disjoined series of accidents. The 
religious sense is, then, essentially the principle of unity, if we 
may speak so precisely, without which we are lost in this world 
of time and matter; and it is towards the awakening of this 
sense of spiritual unity, beneath the changing aspects of phe- 
nomenal life, that religious education must first of all strive. 
Certainly such religious education cannot be deemed antago- 
nistic to any religious organization or profession; it would be 
a curious implication of weakness, should any denomination 
fear religiosity as such. 

Side by side with this altered purpose must come change 
of method. We are even now on the threshold of a profound 
and significant change in the art of education. Under the 
influence of Herbart and others, the point of emphasis in 
education is shifting from the subjects of study to the student, 
tothe child. It still goes without saying, in most schools and 
with most teachers, that the pedagogical treatment of a topic 
necessarily follows its natural, logical, or chronological devel- 
opment. Our text-books in every subject—history, geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, science—are built upon this assumption. 
Each presents, with a degree of thoroughness and completeness 
supposedly adapted to the age of the pupil, the coherent, 
systematic, logical unfolding of its chosen subject. The eye 
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of the author in these cases has been primarily fixed upon the 
matter in hand, and only secondarily, and as a guide in settling 
upon the degree of difficulty to be admitted, upon the child. 
Text-books have, in a word, been compiled by grammarians, 
mathematicians, geographers,—though but rarely have these 
been experts at first hand; it is but recently that we have 
come to know that the real authority and guide in these 
matters must be the psychologist,—the student of child-life,— 
though not the amateur student of child-life, now so much in 
evidence. 

As the Herbartian idea in its most general form is destined 
to modify existing secular education profoundly, it occurs to 
me to be worth asking whether, in the sphere of religious 
instruction, it may not have a field as well. In the experi- 
mental German schools now operating the elaborate pro- 
grammes of Ziller and Frick, the religious instruction of the 
daily school has been remodelled to conform to the Herbartian 
scheme. I dare say, in the fields of ethics and sacred history, 
we might profit by the suggestions of these curricula; but 
the conditions are, nevertheless, so totally different that, prac- 
tically, we must ourselves settle our main difficulties before 
the experience of German schools will avail. 

The criticism already passed upon the daily school—that 
its course of study, its text-books, its methods, are, in the 
first place, constructed by architects who had very little con- 
cern for and absolutely no adequate knowledge of the human 
child—seems to me to weigh with equal severity against the 
religious school. I make no distinction here between 
Christian and Jew. As far as my observation goes, religious 
spirit and the knowledge of religious history are distributed 
between them with absolute impartiality. In both cases the 
religious school is organized—though loosely organized, it is 
true—by theologians, and on a theological basis. The things 
that the child of a given denomination ought to know, not 
the knowers themselves, have dictated the course to be pur- 
sued and the divisions into which it has fallen. It is what 
children ought presumably to know—the concrete, present- 
able, although entirely unassimilable bullets of historical and 
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theological lore—that are, if not the sole, certainly the main 
objects of attention. And, to make matters worse, the teach- 
ing of this artificial scheme, based, in the first place, on an 
unsound notion, is intrusted to immature and unpractised 
young men and women, whose effort is even more rigidly and 
exclusively directed to the modicum to be drilled into the 
unresponsive child. 

Such a method is bound to be vicious in its effects. If, on 
the one hand, the child be impressionable, who can express 
the dumb anguish to which it is doomed by the literal inter- 
pretation of its religious lesson? Witness the heartbreak of 
Waldo in the “Story of an African Farm.” ‘“ Surely,” says 
George Eliot, “if we could recall that early bitterness, the 
strangely perspectiveless conception of life that gave the 
bitterness its intensity, we should not pooh-pooh the griefs of 
our children.” 

But if, on the other hand, the child is not easily susceptible, 
its religious consciousness is quite awakened. It is in nowise 
prepared to resist the materializing tendencies which the 
welfare of society requires to be combated. Its feeble equip- 
ment of phrases tends rather to confirm the irreligious wave, 
for, certainly, if this be religion, it is a hollow, verbal mockery. 

The religious school thus becomes the fruitful mother of 
indifference. The disintegration of the religious conscious- 
ness is assisted by the very influences that should fortify and 
maintain it. 

I have been aided towards these conclusions by the experi- 
ence of thoughtful men and women with whom I have been 
able to discuss the question. I have tried, as far as I could 
be permitted, to learn their religious history without previous 
suggestion of my own view. In one case I have been favored 
with a striking account of individual experience, which exposes 
so fully, and at the same time so sympathetically, the defects 
that I have tried to point out, that I am happy to be allowed 
to quote freely from it,— 

“T was always taken, or rather sent, to Sunday-school from the very first, 


except for the three or four years we lived in the mountains. I haven’t any 
recollection one way or the other of my first Sunday-school, except as a vague 
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and pleasurable excitement connected with the learning of many texts and with 
seeing a great many children in their best clothes; I believe there was absolutely 
no real feeling connected with it then. Later I remember only my teachers and 
the way they impressed me,—very little of their teaching; not enough to know 
whether it was ethical, dogmatical, or historical ; very little of the latter, I fancy, 
for I had almost no conception of the historical side of the Bible until I went to 
college. There was a good deal of the tamely ethical, adapted to children; but 
I think what Sunday-school really stood for was a place where it was eminently 
proper to go,and where it was worth while to know one’s lessons, because it was 
appreciated and generally figured as a shining exception. It was not until I 
went into Miss X’s class that religious teaching really began to take hold of me, 
and then chiefly, I fancy, because I was so closely attached to her and liked to 
do and feel as I knew she wished me to. I got, as time went on, more or less 
bias towards my parents’ church as the church; but I really believe now that my 
joining it was through a child’s fondness of imitating its elders in thought and 
belief, for I know that the first time I ever went to an Episcopal church I knew 
down in the bottom of my heart that that was what I really preferred and should 
have taken to, if I had been left alone,—had had nothing to contend with in 
doing so, I mean. The beauty and dignity of the service filled a need some- 
where that the church I was used to left quite unsatisfied. Next I had a long 
period of what Sunday-school books call religious fervor, when I went to church 
and Sunday-school devoutly, and then I got heartily sick of it all. There was 
so little of it. Nothing but ceaseless repetitions in all keys and guises, but the 
same thing at the bottom. It was barren and uninteresting, and I hate to 
remember even now all the sermons I sat through and the lessons I studied, 
bored almost beyond endurance, and hungry for anything but the same thing 
over and over again. That is the way the average Sunday-school strikes me, 
then,—as a cheap, inadequate, and often stultifying solution of the most delicate 
and difficult problem in the world,—the unfolding of a child’s mind. There is 
an even greater temptation there than in ordinary schools for the inefficiency and 
ignorance to shelter themselves behind catchwords, iteration, and surface dog- 
matism. The teachers have taken things for granted themselves, and they can 
only urge others to do the same. And as for some of the by-products in the way 
of influence, where the teachers are not like Miss X, and the frequent cheapening 
and vulgarizing of sacred things,—well, these might be made the subject of a 
philippic.” 


The details of a course of religious instruction such as 
would satisfy the criticism here made, I cannot now submit. 
It demands, in the first place, properly equipped teachers,— 
teachers with a knowledge of infant psychology, with active 
and true religious feeling, and, lastly, with adequate store of 
religious learning. Even granted that these can be obtained, 
—I, for one, do not see how or where,—it would require years 
of experimentation to arrive at an acceptable result. Some 
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things, however, experience in other lines suggests. Instead 
of checking by rude suppression or satisfying with meaning- 
less verbal formule the child’s eager curiosity, which would 
naturally issue in religious feeling, a wise teacher will sustain 
and heighten the child’s wonder; as an unsolved mystery, he 
will keep before the child-mind the sense of goodness, beauty, 
power revealing itself gradually, but always more and more 
as the child’s power to grasp it unfolds. It is a woful mis- 
take to suppose that a child’s questions must always be cate- 
gorically answered. Often the question reflects no distinctly 
apprehended problem, but rather a vague, incomprehensible 
wonder and awe. The management of the child-mind at this 
stage calls for the utmost delicacy, tact, sympathy. At times 
we must needs explain ; again we must confess ignorance ; and 
yet again we must gently postpone. Here, as elsewhere, it is 
the religious bent that we must preserve and encourage, with- 
out trying too narrowly to impart a special religious content. 
Assuming that the Bible will continue to a large extent the 
source of religious education, its chronological and theologi- 
cal treatment must be abandoned. The child apperceives by 
means of previous experience; hence its material must be 
selected and presented according to conditions fixed before- 
hand by the content of the child’s experience. The parables 
of the New Testament are constructed with consummate skill 
on this principle. This forbids once for all rigid and absolute 
teaching of special stories and incidents. The child’s hold on 
both facts and interpretation must be gentle, as is its hold 
on its knowledge and understanding of other matters. Who 
would hammer into its young brain an account, for example, 
of the growth of a tree, and then try to keep it from revising 
this teaching by surrounding the revision with pain and 
penalty? On the contrary, we satisfy its inquiry about ordi- 
nary phenomena in such a way as to perpetuate interest and 
encourage revision ; similarly it must be with the Bible story. 
The matter must offer no undue resistance to the reinterpreta- 
tion and revision to which the child’s whole stock of ideas is 
constantly subjected by its developing mind and in connection 
with its expanding knowledge, which thus grows in mass, 
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definiteness, orderliness, suggestiveness, and becomes a vital 
part of the soul, not a mere foreign, inactive encumbrance. It 
is in this sense that ideas give ideals and knowledge becomes 
a real power. 

To the scheme here proposed it will perhaps be objected 
that I mean to bring children in contact only with philosophi- 
cally sanctioned spiritual ideas. In answer I need only point 
out that this cannot be my intention, as it violates fatally the 
psychological principle. They must have the conceptions 
proper to their age and mental state,—crudely anthropo- 
morphic at the start,as must be. But the point is that no 
one conception must be rigidly insisted on as absolutely 
valid and necessary either in the past or present. Growth 
out of anthropomorphism into higher and more spiritual 
forms must not only be unhindered, but must be skilfully 
promoted. Doubt, instead of being repressed, must become 
a means of advancing spirituality. 

Again, it may be urged that children will outgrow their 
early training,—their own vitality may be relied on. This 
fundamental error of our present teaching is, as I have already 
contended, really largely responsible for irreligion, atheism, 
and agnosticism. In childhood the religious sense was not 
touched, but the mind was filled with raw religious ideas. 
As their inadequacy was perceived, they were unloaded, and 
there was no active religious consciousness behind to supply 
the loss. The educational process, I repeat, must be organic, 
—connected; an educational policy that contemplates from 
the start a more or less abrupt break with the past at some 
future stage is totally opposed to the law of mental and spir- 
itual development. From such a catastrophe a few escape 
with their spiritual lives; the multitude never recover from 
the shock. 

The religious school, as I have considered it, has an impor- 
tance far beyond what its present meagre allowance of atten- 
tion assumes. I regard it, indeed, as a most positive misfor- 
tune that existing conditions make it impossible to unite 
religious with secular training, for its scope, practical and 
theoretical, is wide and essential. By opening up the child’s 
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view to the wonder, beauty, and order of the visible universe, 
by bringing him to feel the potential greatness and nobility 
of man, and at the same time the limitations and dependence 
attendant on his finitude, the religious school can lay the 
foundation of a true religious life. Surely the highest powers 
of the human soul meet in that transcendent mood where 
science and ethics and philosophy, music, art, and poetry 
fuse to form the developed religious consciousness. And 
this developed religious consciousness, as I have tried to 
show, must be the main bulwark of humanity against the 
forces that threaten the disruption of society, for the supreme 
fact of the religious sense is spiritual unity. The practical 
difficulties in the way of the cultivation of this sense are in- 
disputably great; but for that very reason it behooves us 
steadfastly to look away from the letter, steadfastly to fix our 
attention on the spirit. 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 
LovISsVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


\ LAW AND NATURE IN GREEK ETHICS. 


In a well-known passage of the “Ethics,” Aristotle says 
that “things fair and things just are liable to such variation 
and fluctuation that they are believed to exist by law only and 
not by nature.”* Although much has been written, and well 
written, on this distinction, it still seems possible to throw a 
little fresh light upon it. It is easier now than it used to be to 
trace the thread of historical continuity in Greek thought, and 
to understand what the doctrines of Greek philosophers really 
meant to the men who taught them and heard them. And we 
can do this by looking at our problem in the twofold light of 
earlier speculation and contemporary culture. 

I. To understand what the Greeks of the fifth century B.c. 
meant by ¢gées,—a word very inadequately rendered by 





* Eth. Nic. A, 1094 6, 14,74 dé Kata Kaira dixata , , . ToAAjy éxer diagopav 
kai tAdvav, Gore doxeiv véuw udvov elvat, dice dé uh. 
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“nature,’—we must cast a glance backwards upon those cos- 
mological inquiries which had just reached their highest point 
in the Atomic Theory of Leukippos and Demokritos. I have 
shown elsewhere * that the cosmologists irom the Milesian 
School onwards had given the name ¢v%ss to that primary 
substance which they were all in search of. It meant to them 
the most real thing, that which must underlie the world with 
all its manifold appearances and changes. To put the matter 
simply, science began with the child’s question, “ What is the 
world made of?” The answers that were given to this ques- 
tion covered the whole range from the Water of Thales to 
the “ Seeds” of Anaxagoras or the Atoms of Leukippos. But 
the question was always the same, and every answer to it was 
a new account of the ¢gve:s of things, or, as we should say, of 
the element or elements to which things can be reduced and 
of which they are composed. 

This primary element was, of course, corporeal like the 
world itself. The time had not yet come when the bond of 
the world could be sought in an ideal unity. Even the Pytha- 
gorean “numbers” were spatial, and space was not clearly 
distinguished from body before the rise of the Atomic Theory. 
Now the fact that ultimate reality and the world of common 
experience were both regarded as corporeal had serious con- 
sequences. Both were of the same kind, and therefore com- 
parison was inevitable. In proportion as the idea of gve:s was 
more thoroughly worked out, it naturally tended to become 
something more and more remote from common experience, 
and thus to make that experience seem by comparison more 
and more unreal and illusory. The Water of Thales was, 
indeed, something we know, and we could see without too 
much effort how everything else might be solidified or vapor- 
ized water. But now Parmenides has shown once for all that, 
if we are going to take the reality of ¢géss seriously, we are 
bound to deny of it all motion, change, and variety. “It zs,” 
and that means that it always was and always will be,—or 





* « Early Greek Philosophy,” pp. 10 sqq. I still hold firmly that we have 
no right to ascribe the term ap77 to the cosmologists. 
VoL. VII.—No. 3 22 
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rather that time is a fiction,—that It is absolutely continuous, 
homogeneous, and motionless. This makes the breach be- 
tween the world we seem to know and the world as it is for 
thought complete. The “real” of Parmenides is in fact an 
extended and corporeal “ Thing in itself,” which not only fails 
to explain the every-day world, but banishes it to the realm of 
the unreal. The Atomic Theory sought, indeed, to make the 
“real” yield an explanation of the world by multiplying the 
One of Parmenides into innumerable atoms, but this only 
served to bring out more clearly than ever the disparity be- 
tween gésts and our every-day experience. 

II. This explains why the ethical problem, when once it 
was raised, took the form of a search for g#es, for an under- 
lying and permanent reality, in the vast mass of traditional 
morality embodied in the uses and observances which varied 
so strangely from city to city, to say nothing of the bewilder- 
ing maze of “ barbarian” institutions. These presented a prob- 
lem precisely analogous to the problem of the manifold world 
around us, with its endless diversity and its never-ceasing war 
of opposites. And so the question soon resolved itself into a 
search for the ¢ée:s or underlying reality of all the complex 
social arrangements and institutions we know. Is there any- 
thing in human life that corresponds to the One of the 
Eleatics or to Atoms and the Void? 

Now, just as cosmological speculation had been forced to 
deny the reality of the every-day world because it sought for 
ultimate reality in something corporeal, so the new ethical 
speculation was soon forced to deny the validity of ordinary 
morality, and for just the same reason, because the under- 
lying principle it sought was of one kind with the facts it was 
meant to explain. If we look for ethical reality in some code 
of rules which are “really” binding, instead of seeking it in 
that which gives binding force to the moral codes which 
already exist, we are bound to regard the latter as invalid and 
arbitrary. And further, just in proportion as we carry out 
the search logically, the poorer will be the content of our 
“real” code of morals. For in truth, however much we may 
disguise the fact, such a code is reached by abstraction. Just 
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as nothing was left by the Eleatics and the Atomists but ex- 
tension and body, so nothing is left by the later “ sophists” 
but brute force and the good pleasure of the individual. Mo- 
rality, too, becomes an affair of Atoms and the Void. 

III. The word which was used to denote the existing code 
of morality in any given state was »éz0-, a word which orig- 
inally meant “ use,” but covers also what we call “ law.” When 
the oracle of Apollo advised men to worship the gods, vézw 
néhews, it is as if it had said “after the use of Sarum.” Now 
we find that this word is used in a metaphorical sense by 
Demokritos to express the unreal character of our every-day 
knowledge of the world, and nothing can show more clearly 
the close parallelism between the ethical and cosmological 
speculation of the time. In making his famous distinction 
between “ true-born” and “ bastard” knowledge,* Demokritos 
used these words,— 

“ By use there is sweet and by use there is bitter; by use 
there is hot, by use there is.cold, by use there is colour. But 
in sooth there are Atoms and the Void.” + 

Why should what we call the “secondary qualities of matter” 
be assigned to the province of Use? The answer to this ques- 
tion will give us the key to the whole theory of Law and 
Nature. 

It is evident that the great outburst of legislative activity 
which marked the preceding age had done not a little to foster 
moral scepticism. Just as the beginnings of applied natural 
science had brought men face to face with the problem of the 
world, so did practical legislation raise the problem of ethics. 
It had been possible to regard the customary laws of older 
times as something fundamental, or even divine. Their au- 
thority was questioned just as little as the reality of the 
every-day world. The kings might give “crooked dooms” 
(cxodcat Oéurotes), but the existence of the “ dooms” themselves, 





* That this is the true meaning of the yr7oin and oxorin yvdoun was first pointed 
out by Natorp (Archiv., i., p. 355). 

t Sext. Math. vii., 135, Néuw yAvkd Kai viuw tixpdv véuw Oepudv, véuw wuyxpdr, 
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and the fact that they came from Zeus, was not doubted for 
a moment. All the old “taboos” and all the old rites were as 
real and unquestionable as the succession of seed-time and 
harvest or the rise of Ram, Bull, or Twins at the appointed 
season. Indeed, the regularity and constancy of human 
affairs was far more clearly apprehended than the even course 
of nature. Man lived in a charmed circle of law and custom, 
but the world around him still seemed lawless. So much was 
this so, indeed, that, when the regular course of natural phe- 
nomena began to be observed, no better word could be found 
for it than é. Anaximander spoke of the encroachment of 
one element on another as “ injustice,’ and, according to 
Herakleitos, it is the Erinyes, “the avenging handmaids of 
Diké,” who keep the sun from “ overstepping”’ his measures.* 

But a code of laws framed by a known lawgiver, a Zaleukos 
or a Charondas, a Lycurgus or a Solon, could not be accepted 
in this way as part of the everlasting order of things. It was 
clearly “ made,” and, therefore, from the point of view of ¢gésts, 
artificial and arbitrary. It seemed as if it might just as well 
have been made otherwise, or not made at all. A generation 
which had seen laws in the making could hardly help asking 
whether all morality had not been “ made” in the same way. 

That this really was the point of view from which the 
ethical problem was regarded is shown by the use of the 
word 9e:s in much the same sense as »én0s, This word may 
mean either the giving of laws or the adoption of laws so 
given, and it thus contains the germ, not only of the theory of 
an original legislator, but also of that known as the Social 
Contract. 

The growing knowledge of the diversity of customs and 
institutions in the world, both Hellenic and barbarian, must 
have strengthened men’s suspicion of the arbitrariness of all 
moral judgments. Herodotus is full of this feeling. The strong- 
est proof he can give of the madness of King Cambyses is 





* «‘ Early Greek Philosophy,” pp. 51, 73, 147. 
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that he laughed at the rites and customs of other nations as 
if those of his own were a bit less artificial. “If we were to 
set before all men a choice, and bid them pick out the best 
uses from all the uses there are, each people, after examining 
them all, would choose those of their own nation.” So “it is 
not likely that any one but a madman would laugh at such 
things,” and Pindar is right in saying that “ use is king of all.” 
IV. We find, then, a close parallelism between the cosmo- 
logical and the ethical problem of the fifth century B.c. The 
world of every-day experience was seen to be unreal in com- 
parison with the ultimate gies of things however that might 
be explained, and the ordinary codes of morals were felt to 
be unreal in comparison with a similar abstract ideal of right. 
In both cases the error, or rather the inadequacy, of the views 
held came from the same source. The underlying reality of 
the world and that of conduct were sought zz pari materia. 
The reality of the corporeal world was supposed to be a still 
more real body, and the reality of conduct was supposed to bea 
still more valid rule of life. Such is the real meaning and origin 
of an opposition which was natural and inevitable in the be- 
ginnings of philosophy, but which is surely an anachronism 
now. And yet it still lives on, and it is the same type ot 
mind which would reduce the world to the interaction of 
vibrations and society to a compromise of “ natural rights.” 
JouHN Burnet. 
St. ANDREW’sS UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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DUTY. 


THE phrase “I feel it my duty to do this” must often have 
passed the reader’s lips. It suggests the question “ Why do 
you feel it your duty?” The present paper attempts an answer. 
It attempts to explain the origin of the sentiment of duty. To 
feel a duty implies at least three things: (1) that a service is 
claimed from us; (2) that we feel the force of the claim; (3) 
that a certain effort is necessary to perform the service. The 
first of these implications needs no explaining; every dic- 
tionary attaches some connotation of service to the word 
duty. The second implication is the correlative of the first. 
No obligation can be imposed save on one by whom the obli- 
gation can be felt. The third may raise a momentary ques- 
tion. But if we think of it, the element of constraint which 
is implied in obligation and service is traceable in duty. On 
the other hand, where there is perfect devotion and perfect 
love, there is no feeling of constraint, no sense of subjection. 
In like manner, a being of perfect nature, free from our human 
infirmities, cannot be conceived as under duty. To this aspect 
of duty, as a principle always infected by transitoriness and 
imperfection, we will return by and by. Just at present we 
will give our attention to the two other aspects,—the call upon 
our service and our response. The questions to be answered 
are two: (1) What is it that claims our service? (2) Why do 
we feel an obligation to pay heed to the claim ? 

There is an immense variety in the actions to which a sense 
of obligation is attached. We speak of duty to a master, to 
parents, to one’s neighbors and fellow-workers, to society, to 
the lower animals, to art or science, to ourselves, to God. In 
this multiplicity of duties, a common principle is not, at first 
sight, evident. But we shall get help by a little classification. 
A moment’s consideration shows that they arrange them- 
selves into two groups, which may be distinguished as “ Per- 
sonal Duties” and “Impersonal Duties,” in other words, as 
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duties connected and disconnected respectively with deference 
to a personal superior. 

One of the plainest cases of personal duty is that of a child 
to wise and sympathetic parents. Here we find in their most 
unqualified form all the elements of superiority,—social sta- 
tion, strength, wisdom, and virtue. We see the same sort of 
personal duty or loyalty in forms less pure in the relation of 
master to servant, soldier to officer, tribesman to chief, and 
workman to employer. In all these varieties we may find 
one or more of those elements of superiority that determine 
the service and obedience of a good son to a good father. 

The personal form of duty is the most natural of all, and 
the essential features of duty in general are traceable in it. If 
we can get to understand this kind of duty, we shall not have 
much trouble with any other. We will, therefore, examine 
this feeling of deference and obligation of the inferior towards 
the superior, which we see in tl workshop and the army, the 
family and the tribe, and in society at large. 

The sort of character which in a high degree commands 
respect is one in which the qualities of eminent wisdom and 
virtue are found combined. Either quality will ensure a cer- 
tain respect separately; but then one of them can hardly 
attain a high pitch apart from the other. True wisdom and 
righteousness are related more or less as theory to practice ; 
and so their combination in one character is natural and 
probable, if not strictly necessary. Now, in explaining the 
respect which one shows to a very good man, we shall prob- 
ably all admit that it is mainly an unselfish respect. The most 
cynical observer will not contend that we venerate a charitable 
disposition merely from a recollection of benefits received and 
an expectation of benefits to come. No doubt in many minds 
this selfish feeling does find a place. But in the main our atti- 
tude is what it purports to be, a disinterested admiration for a 
high type of character. It is often manifested towards per- 
sons from whom no material benefits can possibly be received, 
such as the saints and martyrs of the early Christian Church. 

But the fact to be noted is that we do not stop at a passive 
admiration. When we come into personal relation with a 
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very good man, the mere contact produces in us a sort of 
obligation towards him. We feel that he is higher than we 
are, and his superiority carries with it a certain domination, 
We feel bound to treat him with tenderness and deference, not 
to slight his counsel, to defend him against wicked men, to be 
sympathetic to his calls upon our time and money. 

In cases where to pre-eminent virtue is added pre-eminent 
wisdom, the claim upon us is enormously increased. Such 
men are the heroes and often the saviours of humanity. By 
a truly divine right they call for our allegiance, and the history 
of many a great religious or patriotic enthusiasm proves how 
great an obligation rests upon the rank and file of us to be 
obedient to the call. 

Just as the higher kinds of personal superiority generate, as 
it were, the higher kinds of personal duty, in like manner to 
the lower kinds of superiority correspond lower forms of 
duty. The next source of influence over others which may 
be considered is that which is conferred by intellectual power, 
for there are many kinds of such power other than the su- 
preme kind, wisdom. Foremost among them is penetration 
and rapidity of understanding. A man who comprehends at 
once what is said to him, who in an argument is quick to 
detect a fallacy and distinguish the main issue among irrele- 
vant details, who pierces easily through a mask of pretence, 
and decides rapidly in emergencies, is one who, in modern 
society especially, must exercise a vast power over his fellows. 
This power is much enhanced if he possesses also good judg- 
ment or common sense. 

Now, it is true that such intellectual power has a great 
fighting value. It makes its possessor a very formidable 
enemy. A good deal of the deference which lower natures 
feel for such gifts is very possibly due to fear. But it would 
be wrong to attribute to fear all the respect we feel for such a 
man. A great deal of it is nearer akin to reverence, as fora 
thing which is noble in itself. We may recall the phrase of 
Henry IV. of France respecting his wise Prime Minister 
Sully, “I am proud to serve that man.” 

Many of us have probably at some time or other meditated 
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on the nature of discipline, that subtle force which makes a 
troop of men or boys subject their wills to a master. Disci- 
pline no doubt is a very complex thing. Its highest form is 
near akin to reverence for a good and noble character: in its 
lowest form, as among a crew of pirates, it is the child of fear. 
But among average men, and even more among boys, an im- 
portant element of it consists in a respect for mental force, 
above all, the force of rapid and trenchant judgment. Witha 
very slight physical backing, a master with this gift can always 
make himself obeyed. 

It is in the disinterested admiration for high intelligence 
that we may find an explanation of a very curious sentiment, 
we mean the sneaking regard one feels for a thoroughly able 
scoundrel, a scoundrel who is not wise, but is certainly clever. 
In real life the instinct and necessity of self-protection is com- 
monly too strong for us, and we look on such men as vermin 
to be hunted down without mercy. But in literature we feel 
more free to indulge a sentimental, half-pitying admiration. 
Who is not rather pleased that Thackeray’s Becky Sharp ends 
her days a respected dowager at Cheltenham? and what a 
stroke of art it is that the author of “ Treasure Island” lets 
Long John Silver off at the end, and that consummate piratical 
villain escapes the hanging he so richly deserved. 

It is hardly necessary to work through all the various 
sources of personal superiority,—strength of will, consistency 
of habit and purpose, and all the various excellencies of mind 
and temperament. We will go right down the scale to the 
lowest of all, bodily strength. Now in our respect for strength 
there is no doubt a larger element of fear than is connected 
with other kinds of superiority ; but even here there is a great 
admixture of disinterested admiration. A strong physique is 
attractive by its manly beauty and marvellous adaptability to 
the needs of human life. We feel the same sentiment in re- 
gard to animals which are well-formed and powerful of their 
kind, even if their strength be of no personal advantage to 
ourselves. The fine proportions and sinewy limbs of a noxious 
beast, a tiger or an eagle, afford us an undoubted pleasure. 

It would be an interesting little study to trace the history of 
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the value set upon bodily strength by successive generations 
of the human race. In barbarous and violent ages it has a 
monstrously exaggerated esteem. Savages almost worship it. 
The Iliad is full of muscular display. At every warlike epoch, 
as that of Napoleon, it seems to rise considerably in popular 
appreciation. In times of false refinement, as in the eighteenth 
century, the cultured world affects to think it brutal. Our 
own Victorian era, along with much rational culture of the 
body, so like the spirit of ancient Greece, has seen a great 
deal of fantastic adoration of mere muscular force, as witness 
many a neo-Homeric rhapsody in Charles Kingsley and others 
since his day. Of those who reverence strength in all its 
forms, Carlyle is the great examplar. His justification is that 
he looks beyond the strong man to the Power who in its 
wisdom made him strong. 

We may say a word or two on the nature of loyalty. It is 
simply personal duty whose object is placed in a position of 
recognized authority. By occupying such a position a man of 
natural superiority greatly increases his claims to our respect 
and obedience. He represents, as far as his office goes, that 
system of subordination which makes civilization and culture 
possible. We are all of us rulers and ruled in some, perhaps 
in several ways; in political life, in business, in the church, or 
in our homes; and though we should be flattering ourselves if 
we claimed that our obedience to pastors and masters is the 
fruit of pure loyalty, unmixed with self-interest or fear; yet it 
is certain that without loyalty and the principles behind it, 
subordination would cease and society would fly into antag- 
onistic units and be destroyed. 

To sum up, we may say that the essential feature in personal 
duty is a recognition of and devotion to a higher personality. 
The superior man by his mere superiority imposes on us a 
claim to serve him, and it is our duty to respond thereto. 
According as the superiority is the more pronounced, and ac- 
cording as its form is worthier, so is its claim on us the more 
stringent, and the more blamable are we if we slight the 
claim. 

We need not linger over what we may call the semi-per- 
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sonal forms of duty,—z.c., those who object is a society or an 
institution. We find in them the same essential features as in 
personal duty. Our sentiment of attachment towards a cor- 
porate body of which we are members is due to more than 
one cause. It is part of the general human instinct of sub- 
ordination. It is a kind of enlightened selfishness, as an 
interest in an association whose welfare involves our own. 
But in its best form it is, in a large measure, the same dis- 
interested devotion to what is excellent that we find in per- 
sonal duty. Take, for example, a scholar’s devotion to his 
college. Apart from all selfish interests, it appeals to him as 
an agent in the great work of education. If its work is 
‘ genuine, its claim upon him is high and authoritative. If, as we 
sometimes see, collegiate institutions have grown corrupt and 
learning has given place to sloth, the corporate spirit of the - 
members must share the degeneration. 

Having now explained our view of the duty which is con- 
nected with a personal superior, we go onward to those forms 
of it in which no such superior is concerned. It need hardly 
be said that the chief part of our duties is of this latter kind. 
Let a man run over the events of an ordinary day of. his life 
and scrutinize all those acts in it which he performs with a 
sense of moral obligation—his acts of charity and self-repres- 
sion, the performances and sacrifices of our daily round—and 
it will be evident that most of them are not done as an homage 
to personal excellence. Take, for example, an ordinary action, 
such as giving money to a man in distress. It may happen 
7 that we see in the recipient some worth of character that 
imposes on us an obligation to succour him. But more com- 
monly this motive does not operate in us. We are moved to 
give, not because we admire the man, but because neglect of 
his distress would conflict with our moral ideal. 

Here we touch upon the central fact of ethical experience. 
Every one who can be called a moral agent possesses a moral 
ideal, that is, a notion more or less explicit of the sort of con- 

duct which he deems it good to pursue. We call it “ideal” 
1 for two reasons. In the first place, to mark its difference from 
actuality; it is what we approve rather than what we do. In 
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the second place, because of its concreteness; the ideal re- 
sembles a mental picture or vision rather than an abstract law 
or code of rules. Mere law, indeed, has but little power over 
conduct. What rules us is the concrete imagination or ex- 
ample of a worthy life. 

The faculty of forming a moral ideal was, for convenience’ 
sake, omitted in our account of personal duty; but personal 
duty, nevertheless, implies it. Where we are devoted to a 
superior, our devotion is not blind, but, in a measure, critical. 
A dog is faithful to his master by instinct, an idiot imitates 
and submits without discernment. But man admires or 
condemns, approves or disapproves, and his decision is not 
an instinct, but a judgment. This critical attitude on 
the part of rational man implies a criterion, a standard 
by which we measure the personal superior. We recognize 
him as superior in as much as he embodies and exemplifies 
an ideal. 

But if idealization (to give a new meaning to an old term) is 
the primary fact in moral experience, it may be asked why we 
did not put it first in our study of duty. The answer is that 
the order we have followed is that which is natural toa straight- 
forward observer. In the undeveloped stages of moral life, in 
savages and children, the ideal, though it is present and active, 
is not brought plainly before consciousness. It is latent, like 
the sense of grammatical propriety, which makes savages speak 
their language correctly without the formulation of grammati- 
cal rules. Personal duty, then, is the form which historically 
comes first and is most in evidence in the earlier stages. The 
ideal is embodied in a personal form ; it is, so to speak, pro- 
jected externally. But as man’s mind grows more mature, as 
his habits of reflection grow stronger, the ideal becomes self- 
conscious Man gets a distinct idea of the sort of life he 
admires and consciously strives towards it. 

We said above that an examination of the personal form of 
duty would probably suggest to us the general principle which 
is at the bottom of duty of every kind. Now the effective 
element in personal duty is a homage to personal excellence. 
But when we come to consider the nature of impersonal duty, 
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we see that impersonal excellence has no less a claim. In 
fact, all duty is a kind of homage or devotion to excellence, 
whether actual in the external world, or ideal and created by 
the mind. 

We may clear and define our conception of the moral ideal, 
if we consider how it works in certain kinds of moral ex- 
perience, for example, where duties conflict. In such cases 
one element in our ideal prompts us to one line of action and 
another element to another. Let us take a concrete example. 
A man meets an innocent fugitive fleeing from his enemies 
and shortly after meets the enemies, who inquire whether the 
fugitive has passed that way. Now we have no interest in 
settling the point of casuistry as to whether a lie is justifiable. 
We merely want to throw light on the moral ideal by pointing 
out what goes on in the man’s mind on an occasion like this. 
The man in this dilemma is, let us assume, a good man. The 
character he admires would hate either to tell a lie or to cause 
the death of a fellow-creature. Toact up to this character, to 
realize this ideal is necessary to his peace of mind and self- 
respect. In the present case he must sacrifice one element or 
the other. He may nerve himself and do it hardily, but his 
moral sense will none the less feel the shock and pain. 
Readers of Motley may call to mind the case of the cultured 
Dutch nobleman of the days of William the Silent, who after 
a foray against the Spaniards would retire to his chamber and 
curse himself for a plunderer and a butcher. Such was the 
conflict in his mind between humanity and patriotism. 

But it must not be thought that conflict of duties is a rare 
and exceptional thing. It does not often take such extreme 
forms as the foregoing, but milder cases of it occur daily even 
to the quiet citizen. Let a man run carefully over a day’s 
experience and he will note that he has had to make quite a 
number of little moral compromises, Our ideal is always 
rather too exacting for our powers. We wish not to neglect 
our studies, and at the same time to cultivate our friends; to 
subscribe to philanthropic objects, but not to fall behind-hand 
with our household expenses. Unfortunately, the various ele- 
ments of the ideal life are apt to stand in each other’s way, 
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and we have to adjust and compromise with as little violence 
to the whole as we can. 

A kindred fact, which illustrates the working of the moral 
ideal in our minds, is the different value we place upon different 
duties. A warrior in a savage tribe esteems courage above 
everything. His system of preferences and antipathies is 
dominated by the vision of himself as foremost in fight and 
covered with glory and applause after the victory. To fall 
short of this, to flee in the hour of danger and be mocked by 
the women and slighted by the men when he comes home, is 
to him the most miserable degradation. In ordinary life, too, 
most men have their pet virtue, as most men have their be- 
setting sin. 

What the moral ideal is in any particular man, and what 
the element is which he values most, depends partly on cir- 
cumstances, partly on character. For no man, perfect or im- 
perfect, puts an equal value on all. Some duties, as those of 
formal politeness, are of comparatively slight importance. A 
wise man, therefore, gives them little of his admiration; while 
others, such as charity and truth, bulk largely in his thoughts 
and are indispensable to his conception of a noble character. 

This way of interpreting the varying stringency of various 
duties seems more logical than if we had recourse to the con- 
ception of law. There are many who hold that duty is not, 
as we believe, a homage to excellence, but the offspring of 
some sort of law. In the latter case, as it is evident that some 
duties are less imperative than others (and must give way in 
case of conflict), we must suppose that some moral laws, as 
that of veracity, are to be obeyed most stringently, while 
others, as that of formal politeness, claim only a limited obe- 
dience. But of this varying stringency we ourselves are sole 

judges ; and the only ground on which we can judge some 
laws more stringent than others is, that they are more excel- 
lent and enforce a more important principle. In other words, 
we obey them not so much because they are laws, as because 
they embody excellence; which is substantially identical with 
our own position. 

We have now in our explanation of duty got to a point of 
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view from which we see it as a form of appreciation of excel- 
lence. This appreciation is one of the fundamental facts of 
our nature. We cannot in any proper sense explain it; but 
we can show how fundamental it is. In the first place, it is 
near akin to self-preservation. A man’s conduct is governed 
by his system of preferences and dislikes. If, therefore, in 
knowledge he admires the ignorant and false, or in action the 
feeble and the blind, or in art the ugly and meaningless, or in 
conduct those characters which degrade and those actions 
which lead to perdition, he himself must go the same evil 
road; he and his race must not only cease to make progress, 
but go backwards and perish. 

All excellence, then, has a native claim on our admiration, 
but that form of it whose claims is best recognized is excel- 
lence of personal character. We must turn to the origins of 
society, if we would understand how rooted in human nature 
is our admiration of a superior man. However low we go 
down the scale of civilization, men are never found living soli- 
tary, but always in groups or societies. Every such group, to 
prosper, to feed itself and defend itself, needs leadership, and 
must appreciate and revere the qualities of the leader. Hero- 
worship is not a sentimental luxury so much as a prime neces- 
sity of social preservation. 

Moreover, all through man’s history another influence has 
worked potently in the same direction, the influence of 
woman. Among all races, or almost all, and especially 
among the lowest and the highest, woman has a great share 
in choosing her mate; and her choice is largely determined 
by those solid and valuable qualities which enable a man to 
feed and defend his family. In Tierra del Fuego it is the 
lover who is brave in fight and clever at hunting and fishing 
that prospers in his courtship. In modern England the quali- 
ties may vary, but the principle is the same; and so with all 
the ages and generations that lie between those far-divided 
stages of civilization. Hero-worship is rooted no less in the 
family than in society. 

It is right to bring our appreciation of excellence into con- 
nection with self-preservation and race-preservation; most of 
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the spiritual parts of our nature have historically no more 
exalted origin. But it would be absurd to argue that these 
humble biological formulz are as adequate to the maturer as 
to the earlier stages of our development. The effort towards 
perfection cannot be “ reduced” to a mode of the struggle for 
existence. The historical method is a valuable help to ex- 
planation, but it is not an explanation by itself. The mistake 
it makes is to attach too much importance to the forms in 
which a tendency or principle first makes its appearance in 
the world. If we would really comprehend man’s apprecia- 
tion of what is true, good, beautiful, and strong, we must not 
limit our study to its lowly biological origins, but survey it 
from the highest point of view which our experience enables 
us to reach. From such a point of view this appreciation is 
an aspect of that general effort of the human soul towards 
greater fulness and more perfect harmony which we see 
active in every stage and every form of our development, and 
growing stronger as we rise in the scale. What the soul 
needs is more life, an experience ever fuller and richer, and 
therefore more free. It is the need of expansion which ani- 
mates us in knowledge and in art, as in conduct; it is the 
criterion of fulness and harmony wherewith we discriminate 
right from wrong, no less than fair from ugly and false from 
true. If these considerations are valid, it is obvious how 
necessary is our appreciation of excellence, and the sentiment 
of duty which is based on it. Man is not a rational and 
artistic creature who also happens to be moral. Art, knowl- 
edge, and morality have not only a common biological origin. 
Spiritually they are all parts of one spring of effort and aspira- 
tion. 

The last aspect of duty of which we must speak is its effort 
and strain. Duty is essentially the service of an imperfect 
nature. Sometimes, imperfect as we are, we reach a higher 
plane. Take as an example the artist’s devotion to his art. 
In times of bodily depression, or when the lower nature re- 
volts, or alien interests fill the mind, the call to study and 
create is, one would say, a call of duty. But when the artist 
is at his best his calling is a joy to him. So, too, in cases of 
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personal affection. No man is so happily circumstanced or 
so perfectly natured that the claims of his dearest even never 
tax him. But in those happy moments when love is unalloyed 
by sacrifice, we feel we have transcended the sphere of duty. 
We have passed out of restriction into freedom, out of con- 
flicting claims and interests into harmony, out of compro- 
mise and imperfection into fulfilment. But this good time 
comes seldom and is quickly gone. Human nature is essen- 
tially imperfect, and “ Duty” therefore must be our watch- 
word, and subjection and service the natural and permanent 
order of our mortal life. But these moments of freedom, and 
the example of better natures whose devotion brings them 
very nearly at one with the purpose of their task, give usa 
vague comprehension and anticipation of a more perfect state, 
where Duty is swallowed up in Love. 


Henry STurtT. 
BusHEY, ENGLAND. 


DISCUSSIONS. 
PROFESSOR PATTEN’S THEORY OF SOCIAL FORCES. * 


Tue ‘‘ Theory, etc.’’ says a good deal that is of importance to 
philosophy and to practical ethics and to sociology. Indeed, no 
one ought to leave it unread who is interested in the philosophy 
of the social question and in the historical evolution of that important 
branch of human knowledge called sociology. The sociology of 
to-day still shows traces of its association with the so-called fositive 
philosophy and with the evolutionary and speculative biology of the 
century. The contents of the ‘‘Theory’’ are doubtless by this 
time fairly well known to many students of the economic and 
social sciences. Its definite contention may be held to be that 
sociology, being a psychological science, or a science of human 
nature rather than a physical science, must be based upon a true 
psychology of the social forces or social instincts of man, but that, 





* “The Theory of Social Forces,” Simon N, Patten, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Publications of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, December 31, 1895. 
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further, the foundations of such a psychology have not yet been laid 
either by sociologists or psychologists. 

Both sociologists and psychologists, and especially psychologists, 
have, in the eyes of Professor Patten, devoted far too little atten- 
tion to the motor side of man’s nature, and altogether too much 
attention to the ideational or sensory side. Sociology, he virtually 
claims, cannot begin until we have a more complete psychology of 
action, or of ‘‘ action-producing ideas.’’ In opposition to this, one 
might allege two things. In the first place, the sociologist ought to 
fasten his attention at the outset upon whatever, in his eyes, consti- 
tutes the social consciousness or the social instinct or the social 
volition, altogether independently of the fact whether contem- 
porary psychology has or has not taken into its sphere the psychical 
phenomena constitutive of or attendant upon social feeling and 
action. One of the most recent scientific treatises upon sociology 
in English, the ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,’’ by Professor Giddings, 
boldly builds sociology upon what it calls the consciousness of kind 
(kin—kinship—fellowship) that exists among human beings. In 
the second place, contemporary psychology is not destitute of a 
theory of the motor side of human nature, as Professor Patten 
supposes it to be. 

It is not true that sociology cannot begin until psychology is more 
complete. Since the days of Herbart and Fechner down to the 
work of to-day of Wundt and Munsterberg and Ribot and James 
and Ward, psychology has worked almost more at the motor than at 
the ideational or mental side of man’s nature. Contemporary 
psychology is, in fact, in advance of Professor Patten’s social 
philosophy, in so far as psychology never thinks of mental activity, 
of our knowledge of the external world, or of our environment as 
even possible apart from our motor experiences, our attempts to 
correlate our movements to the necessities of our environment. 
Dr. Patten regards the original or biological stage of human (social) 
activity to be a stage in which motor activity was in a relatively 
high state of development ; we are now, he holds, just coming out of 
a stage in which sensory activity has been in a relatively high stage 
of development, and where our energies have been devoted more to 
the avoidance of pain than the pursuit of pleasure. He looks for 
social progress in a development of the social forces rather than in 
the piecemeal construction of social ideals out of impressions and 
sensations and cognitions (understood in the traditional sense of 
*¢ knowledge-producing ideas’’ which give us ‘‘ information of the 
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environment’’). His book is a plea for ‘‘action-producing ideas 
rather than knowledge-producing ideas,’’—a fact of considerable 
importance to the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics. The first 
part of his book is devoted to showing what he mears by the 
former elements of human nature, and this in opposition to the old 
intellectual psychology and philosophy. The second part of it is an 
instructive study of the workings of social forces and of the limits 
to their working. Both parts are eminently suggestive. But the 
treatment throughout the book is hypothetical, owing to the over- 
straining of the opposition between knowledge-producing ideas and 
action-producing ideas. Psychologists and biologists know that 
there is, in reality, no ultimate distinction or radical separation 
between sensation and movement as psycho-physical phenomena in 
living beings [real knowledge of environment implies both of them] ; 
but that all relatively developed organisms must be thought of as 
exhibiting to some extent both sensation and movement. These are 
recognized characteristics of animal life, others being nutrition and 
reproduction, phenomena of growth. Comment may well be made 
upon some of the interesting features of the treatment of the book. 
The earlier part of the book seeks to clear the ground by con- 
trasting knowledge-producing ideas with action-producing ideas. 
Those who are convinced of the importance of volition or motor 
phenomena, even in view of an intellectual philosophy—in view of 
the nature and content of our knowledge of the world as a whole 
—will find many interesting reflections upon the course of modern 
philosophy. Dr. Patten seeks to identify his ‘‘ knowledge-pro- 
ducing ideas’’ with Locke’s ‘‘ideas,’’ and his ‘‘ action-producing 
ideas’’ with Hume’s ‘‘lively ideas,’’ the feelings that produce 
belief and conviction. Another form of the comparison is of 
knowledge-producing ideas to primary nervous currents, and of 
action-producing ideas to secondary nervous currents. He thinks 
that ‘‘ motor currents are stronger, move more rapidly, and make 
a more vivid impression on consciousness’’ than the sensory cur- 
rents, He is obviously more interested in motor currents than in 
sensory currents, in action-producing ideas than knowledge-pro- 
ducing ideas, in beliefs and convictions than knowledge. He 
hardly seems to be aware of the extent to which it is perfectly 
obvious to psychologists that reality is simply that which is related 
to our practical experience, and that movement or adjustment of 
the organism to its environment is implied in the simplest or the 
most diffuse kind of sensation. But of this below. Philosophers 
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ought to be interested in some of his contentions about the reason- 
ing of Locke and Hume on the powers of the mind. These phil- 
osophers ‘‘ attempt . . . to discredit all ideas which do not have sense 
impressions going with them,”’ it being wrong in Professor Patten’s 
eyes to hold that the ‘‘small elements’’ (page 41) out of which 
‘‘great things’’ come, ‘‘enter the mind only by one road,—the 
sensory nerves, which come directly from the outer world.’’ 
‘“ Taste, color, sound, and other simple sensations, are as much 
the product of a complex mental mechanism as are the highest 
vace tdeals.’” We may italicise the latter words, as they have more 
to do with Dr. Patten’s main subject than taste and color and 
sound. His reason for referring to Locke and Hume is that their 
‘principles . . . are accepted by most writers on social topics.’’ 
The fact that sensationalism plus associationism is the philosophy 
assumed by most sociologists is to him the real reason why sociolo- 
gists have not hitherto been able to justify the value of beliefs and 
forces, or even to see the immense importance of beliefs and forces. 
There seemed, as it were, to be no sense impressions upon which 
these things rested, or at least the impressions upon which beliefs 
and ideals and forces rested seemed to be,—as they do in reading 
Herbert Spencer and other sociologists,—so primitive and so erro- 
neous (having to do, ¢.g., with ancestor worship and the primitive 
mythology of language and imagination) that they ought to be dis- 
carded. This is instructive. It is doubtless because Herbert 
Spencer cannot see how beliefs and ideals and social effort have 
to do more with our motor than with our sensory powers that he 
does not tend to think we can do much in interfering with the 
merely natural or unconscious (biological) development of human 
societies or of human society. When psychologists and philoso- 
phers and sociologists definitely recognize that beliefs and ideals 
come—in the thought of Patten—from the sensations having to do 
with action rather than from analyzed sense impressions or from 
knowledge, they will then think of beliefs and ideals as expressing 
the conditions of the continuity and persistency of human effort, 
as expressive of the kind of reality,—social reality say, moral reality, 
the moral relationship of human beings with each other—which we 
are trying by our action to evolve. The ‘‘ Theory”’ is instructive 
in so far as its tendency is to arrange a greater ré/e to social forces 
and social beliefs, to force and belief and practical ideas in gen- 
eral, than to ideas or cognitions pieced together by the exercise 
of our senses and understanding. And the first part of the essay 
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is instructive in so far as it reflects indirectly upon what philosophy 
has lost by not being able to give a thorough rafona/e of anything 
in the mind that does not seem to have found its way thither along 
the ordinary paths of sense impression and the association of sense 
impressions. It may safely be affirmed, however, that philosophy in 
this regard is behind modern psychology, which is fully aware of the 
importance of motor phenomena, of the reactions of the motor 
mechanism of the mind upon reality, in the constitution of even 
our so-called knowledge of reality. It is true that the old psychol- 
ogy talked as if action followed impression ; the new psychology— 
or biology, at least—always seems to speak as if action preceded im- 
pression, as if the mind or the nerve centres are naturally in a state 
of tension or relatively high instability tending, upon the slightest 
provocation or stimulus from without, to explode into action. 

Dr. Patten signalizes Hume as the one man out of the whole 
school of associationists who gave the clearest analysis of the 
causes of belief. This is right, although it is probably a very 
common experience of those who have read and studied Hume to 
find that Hume, of all men, seems to make belief eminently absurd 
and irrational and unjustifiable. The fact that Hume saw at the 
same time the immense practical value of belief is the real reason 
of the consummate irony that he exhibits in treating of both belief 
and philosophical doubts about belief. 

Schopenhauer* is the only modern philosopher who has founded 
a whole system of philosophy upon the will or the motor tenden- 
cies of man, and intellectual philosophy will have to place itself at 
his point of view. <A study of ‘‘ The Theory of Social Forces’’ 
will also be useful in this connection. 

I shall speak of only one or two other interesting points in this 
essay. They are to be found in the second or more positive part. 
While Professor Patten is convinced of the value of beliefs and ideals 
to the sociologist, he is not blind to the fact of the struggle for life 
that goes on in all societies and between all societies. He is against 
both sentimental philanthropy and extreme individualism. Of the 
latter, below. He speaks of the absurdity of the philanthropy of 
‘‘democratic ideals’? which assume that a life of ‘‘unalloyed 
pleasure’ is the natural and reasonable thing for all human beings 
to have, which would dole out the benefits of civilization to all, 


* See “Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance,’’ ( passim,) by 
W. Caldwell M.A., D.Sc., 1896. Blackwood, London. Scribner, New York. 
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without regard to ‘‘the merit or demerit of the individual,’’ which 
rest on ‘‘two prominent thoughts, the gifts of nature and the op- 
pression of men,’’ but which are ‘‘silent’’ about the ‘‘ pains and 
the obstacles to progress which come from the environment, and 
represent the cost of nature’s bounties.’’ In these ideals ‘the 
difficulties of production are lost sight of in the struggle over the 
distribution of the bounties of nature, and thus the obstacles to 
progress seem to lie in the latter and not in the former class of 
problems’’ (p. 140). These words carry the weight of truth and 
fact along with them—of truth and fact that are often forgotten 
in the multitudinous sayings and writings of sentimental philan- 
thropists who have very little perception of the two truths, first 
that nothing in the way of success or progress or economy is 
achieved without cost, and, then, that as people ‘‘ sow,’’ so should 
they ‘‘reap.’’ ‘‘The science of human progress must remain a 
study of the dominant race in its most favorable environment.” 
This is true, if we remember—what Dr. Patten himself does not 
always seem to remember—that our environment is not something 
that is made for us, once and all, by an external nature or an un- 
conscious physical necessity, but is essentially something that we 
ourselves can largely make, or at least modify or idealize. A 
study of art is of itself enough to indicate the fact that nature 
itself must be looked upon by man as—in spite of the suffering and 
failure incident to the development of the highest form of life and 
the highest form of social life—something that is already partly 
spiritual, as a stage upon which man may feel at home, as essen- 
tially adapted to the harmonious unfolding of his moral and social 
life. 

The dreams of Godwin and other utopists. of naturalism will 
always be dispelled by the Malthus or the Schopenhauer who points 
out the suffering and the illusion incident to all life—even to birth 
itself—but, nevertheless, these dreams express by their very exist- 
ence, in a vague way, the fact that the system of things ds a system 
is essentially moral and social, and even beneficent to all who truly 
observe natural and moral law. The ‘‘ Theory’’ reveals a percep- 
tion of this truth. One of Professor Patten’s strong points is his 
perception of the implicit altruism of the esthetic feelings and in- 
stincts. But he bows down before the Nemesis of natural neces- 
sity, or, rather, he is crushed by it. In spite of the fact of the 
very uniqueness of his position about the value of social forces and 
beliefs, he is at the end of his pamphlet crushed by the physical 
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necessity of external nature. He is brought to an abrupt stop by 
the thought of the natural limits to all human effort. Philanthropy 
can do nothing. It is only the few, the dominant society, that 
can survive. The reason for this will be immediately pointed out. 
But, first, a word about a way of fighting obstacles in one’s en- 
vironment that he does speak of. 

This is the egoism or individualism referred to above. An in- 
dividualist never makes an attempt to correct public abuses, but 
only to protect himself from any noxious influence they might have 
over his own life. He (e.g.) ‘‘ avoids the evils of bad water by 
using filters,’’ or perhaps even thinks of ‘‘establishing a private 
mail for himself.’’ In condemning sentimental philanthropy, Pro- 
fessor Patten does not mean that we should take refuge in this kind 
of suicidal individualism. As a means of overcoming the selfish- 
ness of a /aissez-faire indifferentism, he looks to the ‘‘ growth of 
the esthetic feelings.’’ This growth will bring about the ‘‘ differ- 
entiating tendencies which compel progress in city life.’’ An 
esthetic perception of the ugliness of certain evils will doubtless 
stimulate even the selfish man to work for their elimination by public 
instead of private measures. This is what Dr. Patten understands 
by the unconscious altruism of the esthetic perceptions and in- 
stincts. ‘‘The esthetic feelings lead to the development of citi- 
zens with high standards of life and civic instincts strong enough 
to drive those with lower standards into isolated localities’ (p. 151). 

It has been said that the ‘‘ Theory’’ is intent upon making as 
much as possible of beliefs and of action and of forces. This is at 
once its strength and its weakness. It speaks (cf supra) as if a 
relatively high motor development represented the original condi- 
tion of human beings. This means a kind of animal strength, a 
copious, unimpeded energy, different altogether from our present 
condition of relatively high sensory and intellectual development, 
in which, with increasing knowledge, we seem to increase sorrow, to 
become alive to more sources of possible pain. The trend of the 
teaching of the ‘“‘ Theory”’ is that we are gradually working our way 
out of this pain-economy through ‘‘ civic customs’’ and ‘‘civic 
ideals’ and ‘‘ civic instincts’’ through improved ideas of consump- 
tion and developed esthetic and altruistic (religious and moral) 
perceptions and volitions. All the positive work of the ‘‘ Theory”’ 
is woven through and around this teaching, and students will find 
in the central portions of the work much sound observation and 
reasoning upon the conditions of progress in this work-a-day— 
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half-pleasurable and half-painful—world in which we live. It is 
difficult, however, to disentangle the positive exposition of the 
‘‘Theory’’ out of the hypothetical Procrustean framework upon 
which it is worked out. In his anxiety to exalt force and aggres- 
sive motor power as the great thing about human nature, Professor 
Patten has practically deified it (as the Greeks did a primitive 
chaos) and exalted it into prominence as the background both of 
physical and human nature. The consequence is that human force 
seems a very small thing compared with the force of animate and 
material nature, and that physical environment is made to circum- 
scribe and limit the possibilities of human development. ‘‘ The 
planetary conditions which limit progress are static, and the goal 
of progress is a static type of man fitted for the earth’s best en- 
vironment”’ (p. 129). ‘‘A study with these limitations cannot rank 
with biology and psychology in the hierarchy of the sciences.’ Now, 
of course, even if sociology can never be very emphatic about the 
social end, this would be no reason for denying that it is just as 
much a science as psychology or biology. We cannot draw any 
limits as to what an improved knowledge of our environment as 
well as of human nature might result in for the human race. There 
may—despite Herbert Spencer and Dr. Patten—be a future for 
humanity as well as a present or a succession of presents (states of 
momentary stability) for favored races. Ethical faith and ethical 
practice, in a sense, demand that there shall be ; and we must think 
of even the physical universe as moral at bottom. Cosmic reform 
may consist in making—after the elimination of degenerate indi- 
viduals and groups—a stable equilibrium or a growing equilibrium 
between human life and environment possible for the then existent 
humanity, a sum total of existing races. There is, however, some 
speculation in all this. I selected this notion of-there being physi- 
cal limits to race development only as an illustration of the danger 
of glorifying mere force and motor power over knowledge and 
action directed by knowledge. The opposition between a pleasure- 
economy and a pain-economy is another dangerous thing in the 
‘‘Theory.’’ And so is Dr. Patten’s view of the human mind as 
‘‘a complex resulting from the activity of a number of separate 
centres.’’ Because he will persist in looking upon the mind as a 
complex, the mutual relations of action and knowledge are never 
stated or implied in a satisfactory way in the whole book. He 
does not, in writing of the mind, allow for the existence of a con- 
sciousness (a common or general consciousness} pervading all the 
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so-called separate forms of activity. Nor does he seem to figure 
to himself the possibility of a general consciousness pervading, in 
the form either of custom or law or government or natural or racial 
feelings, the whole of the body social. Perhaps this social con- 
sciousness, so far as the whole of humanity is concerned, is only 
‘in the making,”’ but there is no definite reason for prescribing 
limits as to the functioning of such a social consciousness of itself 
on the part of humanity as a whole. Once or twice Dr. Patten 
seems to speak as if he thought of the ‘‘ natural state’’ of society 
—out of which we are just emerging—in some such way as the 
political philosophy of the eighteenth century is prone to do: the 
refractory individuals or units with the repellent forces, as it were, 
of their separate individualities, seem to be there, all engaged in 
an internecine war with one another. The original background 
of the human race, according to his language, is one of mere force. 
If it really were such, all his social forces and civic standards and 
art and morality would be unequal to the task of socializing it. 
Now the human mind is no more motor than it is sensory: we act 
and we know we act, at one and the same time. It is true that 
philosophers have on the whole made too much of knowledge, that 
they have written of our action as if we had a complete knowledge 
of ourselves. We have not this knowledge, and so long as we do 
not have it, ideals, and practical standards, and beliefs and forces 
are of supreme importance so far as social development goes. But 
we must never disparage the sensory or the knowledge side of the 
mind. Dr. Patten sometimes talks as if that were not an original 
portion of the mind at all—not the ‘‘ older portion.’’ Neither the 
sensory nor the motor is the ‘‘ older portion’’ of the mind, and it 
is altogether fatuous to talk of the ‘‘ mind’’ at a stage when it was 
not the mind, but something else. Sociologists will soon get tired 
of talking as if evolution must be regarded as a process that had 
happened in time; there is no need for doingso. A good deal of 
the ‘* Theory,’’ for this reason, is a solution of an imaginary puzzle. 
It is bent on showing how social forces can be grafted on to essen- 
tially unsocial groups of individuals, It is far better, however, to 
read it in a perfectly free way, unencumbered by its hypothetical 
phraseology and philosophy of history. If one does this, it is sug- 
gestive enough to the sociologist, to the philosopher, and to the 
student of practical ethics, 
W. CALDWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
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THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHIC THEORY TO PRACTICE, 


THE question of the relation of philosophy to practice has been 
discussed, either directly or indirectly, many times in the pages of 
this JouRNAL. Its directest treatment is to be found in the articles 
of Professor Mackenzie (July, 1893; January, 1894; October, 
1894). While those articles were appearing I was in hopes that 
some one, of an authority and distinction to which I cannot pre- 
tend in philosophy, would take up the challenge thrown down 
very frankly and explicitly by Professor Mackenzie. Time has 
gone on and no one has appeared in answer to that challenge. 
Meantime many things have conspired to convince me that the 
point is one which is of interest not only to philosophers, pur 
sang, but to many who approach the question from the practical 
side. I venture, therefore, to offer my contribution, moved thereto 
by my conviction of wide-spread need, as well as by my inability 
to agree wholly with what Professor Mackenzie has said, though I 
am in general and warm sympathy with his philosophical position. 
I do not intend in this note to labor the relation of my position to 
that of Professor Mackenzie, nor the relation of his position to 
that of the greatest thinker who has ever given his mind to the 
consideration of this point,—viz., Aristotle. 

This I should be willing to do in a future note, meantime I 
would try to express, as directly as possible, what I conceive to 
be the relation between philosophical theory and practice. 

A discussion of the point may not be without interest and value 
at a time like the present, when we have (a) a large and increasing 
body of persons seeking a rational authority as guide and critic in 
practical matters; (4) an increasing if not yet a large body of 
popular preachers and teachers pointing to philosophy not only as 
critic but as guide; and (c) here and there a philosophic writer 
prepared to deduce definite ‘‘ commandments”’ or rules of conduct 
from ‘‘ Ethical first Principles.’’ 

The current phrases ‘‘ Ethical Culture’’ and ‘‘ Applied Ethics’’ 
show a tendency to identify ethics not only with rules of conduct, 
but even with morals. 

In all this history repeats itself; but the mental attitude indicated 
has never been characteristic of times of great practical insight nor 
yet of periods of pre-eminent philosophic power. It is not charac- 
teristic of times of practical insight, because at such times men 
have no need to turn to the philosophers for guidance. The mind 
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of such a time is too much alive, too much interested in its ‘‘ stuff,’’ 
too much an artist’s mind to need or submit to dictation. Neither 
is the tendency indicative of philosophic activity nor of any intel- 
ligent respect for philosophic authority. Philosophy is the science 
of universals; and rules of conduct, with whatever show of logic 
they may be deduced, or however valid, within limits, they may 
be, are, in their nature, of limited application and temporary 
validity. Such rules, whatever else they may be, are not philosophy, 
and the great philosophers have no call to turn aside from their 
proper function to formulate them. 

Has the moral reformer, then, as such, no concern with moral 
philosophy? If the hope of detailed guidance is illegitimate and 
illusive, may we not at least expect that a study of moral philosophy 
will cast a light on the general problem of morals? 

The trouble is that problems of morals are always particular 
problems, upon which the profoundest study of philosophy will 
leave us helpless to form capable judgments, except we have at the 
same time a knowledge of the details of the particular problem to 
be considered as it is working itself out at a particular time and 
place, with all its individual, peculiar, conditions and relations. 

But granted the special knowledge of the particular moral 
problem, will not an antecedent study of philosophy enable the 
person engaged upon the solution of the problem to form a truer 
and more valuable judgment in the case ? 

The answer here must, I think, inevitably be an affirmative, pro- 
vided the study of philosophy has been intelligent. But the 
philosophic study will have helped the moral judgment more by its 
training of faculty than by any direct ‘“‘light’’ that it will have 
afforded. The mind that has been trained to look for and to dis- 
tinguish the essential thread of connection between ideas will be 
the most apt to arrive at valid judgments, whether in philosophy or 
in practical affairs. The question does not admit of direct answer 
whether the apprehension of that essential thread of connection 
in practical affairs is best sharpened by the study of philosophy. 
If, as I have said above, the study has been intelligent, the recog- 
nition of the supreme importance of discovering that essential 
thread must have been strengthened, but in the case of those who 
turn to philosophy in the hope of finding guidance in practical 
affairs the study is more likely to be a search for rules, or at best 
for ‘‘ principles,’’ capable of ‘‘ application’’ to life, and with such 
students it may well be that their philosophic study actually unfits 
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their practical judgment for rational service. It will inevitably do 
so if it result in a mind loaded with principles or axioms rather 
than ina trained faculty of perception. The way of reflection is 
a long way round, compared with the direct route of practical in- 
sight. Not only is it a long way round, but the traveller by it is 
likely never to arrive just right. For all life is necessarily a dis- 
covery. That is its interest. The future can never ‘‘ copy fair the 
past.’’ It is the philosopher who has to accommodate his theory 
to the discoveries of the practical man, and not the practical man 
who has to accommodate his facts to, or even to shape his practical 
wisdom by, the theory of the philosopher. 

As is the science of Logic to the perception of intellectual 
necessity, so is the science of Ethics to the perception of moral 
necessity. As is the science of Aésthetics to Art, so is the science 
of Ethics to practice. In all three practice is the forerunner of 
systematic reflection, not only in the early stages of human de- 
velopment, but from age to age. The discoveries of experience 
have been the new wine, bursting the old bottles of a too rigidly 
expressed theory. The development of judgment has wrought a 
fuller perception of the nature of intellectual necessity, and burst 
up the old logical forms, giving us modern logic. The develop- 
ment of romantic art compelled the re-expression of zsthetic first 
principles. Modern music grew up ‘‘ behind the backs’’ of, and 
in apparent opposition to the theories of, the zsthetic writers of 
its time. The break-up of the Grecian city-states, the broad prac- 
tical experience and diffusion of sympathy wrought by the spread 
of the Roman empire, pressed hard upon the narrower elements 
of existing moral theory, and brought about that full, that uni- 
versal, reference, which makes the essential difference between 
Greek and Christian ethics. 

What the study of moral philosophy can do for the practical man 
is to free him from prejudices, to rid his mind of superstitions, to 
give him wide, comprehensive, profound ideas of humanity. It 
teaches him the nature of his subject; it sets him in a right—/.e., 
an intelligent—attitude to his world ; it tells him life is so very com- 
plex that it would be impossible to apply directly and crudely any 
‘* first principle ;’’ it teaches him the identity of the philosophic 
reason and the practical reason ; it encourages him to look for the 
best material for the formation of a practical judgment in the real, 
living, knowledge of the working of the practical problem,—7.e., 
in experience of life. But to the intelligent student of philosophy, 
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it is true, ‘‘ experience’ comes ‘‘with a difference.’’ He appre- 
hends his particulars more truly, of with slow reflective classifica- 
tion, or as calling for this or that first principle of action, but with 
an instinct that is the result both of practical experience and of 
reflective thought, and as such is an instinct ‘‘ born again.”’ 

At the present time, moreover, there seems especial reason why 
the moral reformer should need the assurance of philosophy that 
the faith that is in him is no delusion, but the ground of a sure and 
certain hope. The explanation hitherto offered of moral faith hav- 
ing been for many discredited, some rational explanation has be. 
come necessary, some analysis of the fundamental realities of life, 
which will heal the laming division that has arisen between moral 
insight and the intellectual apprehension of reality. 

The healing of this division, the slaying of the demon of doubt 
who, whispering to a man in temptation, paralyzes the moral will, 
the restoring to him of his world as a rational whole, the assurance 
that ‘‘the good’’ apprehended by him as a moral being belongs to 
one system of reality with ‘‘the true’ apprehended by him as in- 
tellectual ; this constitutes the unique service, the unequalled help, 
that philosophy can give to the practical man. It gives this help 
by its revelation to him of man as a spiritual being, as a member of 
a spiritual whole, and this places the man at the point of view, so 
to speak, from which things are seen in true perspective and true 
proportion. Having placed him there, it leaves him to apprehend 
and judge of each individual particular on its own merits. 

To ask of philosophy that it shall supply us with rules, or even 
with a number of principles from which rules can be deduced, is to 
throw into rigidity that which has reality only as a living, growing 
tissue. The rigidity not only stops the growth, but it kills the life ; 
the system we have made may be very complete, a beautiful skeleton, 
but it is dead, and soon it cumbers the ground. 

Having by our philosophical criticism freed our minds from mis- 
conceptions, having understood our subject-matter in the light of 
past experience, we must not be afraid to face life without dogma, 
or ‘‘commandment,’’ strong in a strength which is not that of a 
pupil applying the axioms of a master, but which is rather that of 
a skilled artist trained 40 see. Philosophy will help us to use the in- 
stitutions and current ideas of our time, and will tell us how to criti- 
cise them. Having revealed to us what has ‘‘ worked,’’—7#.e., the 
great leading, vital, organizing ideas underlying the development 
of the past,—it will teach us that the question ‘* What will work ?”’ 
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is the test for action in the present. It does not so much reveal to 
us the goal as enlighten our intellectual acceptance of the goal 
common to all decent people,—viz., the development of character 
and the enrichment of life. 

Philosophy cannot give us “ faith,’’ it cannot ‘‘prove’’ to us 
that goodness is goodness. But it can give us the rationale of our 
faith, it can tell us what is implied in our having it, it can by 
relating ‘‘the good’’ to ‘‘the true’’ and ‘‘ the beautiful’’ give us 
what we are searching for, what we, under a misapprehension, call 
** proof.”’ 

Is not this enough? to rid our minds of prejudice and super- 
stition ; to put us in the right mental attitude; to give us the true 
point of view; to train us to ‘‘see;’’ to unify our world; and 
thereby to stablish and strengthen our moral faith ? 

The notion that philosophy is needed to prove to us that good- 
ness is goodness is a new and comprehensive doctrine of eternal 
damnation for the majority of people. For, how few there are who 
can enter in at that strait and narrow gate! 

Nevertheless, the study of philosophy remains the way of salva- 
tion, and the only way for all those who are conscious of contra- 
diction between their moral judgments and their theory of life as 
awhole. I hope the foregoing will have shown in what ways it 
can help them, and in what ways it cannot. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 

Lonpon. 


As far as I can make out, there is no real difference between the 
view put forward by Mrs. Husband and that which I have from 
time to time endeavored to state. Although she begins with a 
general reference to my view, and thus gives to her note the ap- 
pearance of antagonism to my position, I suppose it is hardly 
necessary for me to state that with most of what she says I am in 
cordial agreement, and that several of her points have been em- 
phasized by me in language almost identical with her own. There 
is perhaps some difference of emphasis; but I believe this is due to 
the fact that our criticisms are directed against opposite miscon- 
ceptions. In the paragraph beginning ‘‘ what the study of moral 
philosophy can do,’’ Mrs. Husband seems to meto admit all for 
which I have ever contended ; and I think she will find that in the 
articles to which she refers (and perhaps still more explicitly in the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Commandments’’ in my ‘‘ Manual of Ethics’’) I 
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have admitted all that I understand her to contend for. It may 
be, indeed, that some fundamental divergence of view is concealed 
behind our different modes of statement ; but my impression is that 
we are in reality at one,* and that it is only special circumstances 
that have led us to lay the emphasis on opposite aspects. How- 
ever this may be, I cannot but congratulate myself on having been 
the means of calling forth from Mrs. Husband so clear and careful 
an exposition of her views on this matter. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A SysTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILosoPpHY. In Ten Volumes. By 
Herbert Spencer. London: Williams & Norgate, 1860-1896. 


The third volume of ‘‘The Principles of Sociology,’’ which 
has just been issued, completes the system of philosophy planned 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer thirty-six years ago. A small part of the 
original design, indeed—the part dealing with Social Progress— 


remains unwritten, but probably we are in possession of most of 
Mr. Spencer’s ideas on the subject. At any rate, it is to all intents 
true that the work has now been completed as it was originally 
designed. It would be hard to find a parallel, in the whole his- 
tory of philosophy, to the successful completion of so comprehen- 
sive a scheme; and, though opinions will naturally differ as to the 
result that has been achieved, it must surely be impossible for any 
one interested in philosophical thought to withhold his admiration 
for the life of labor and self-devotion that has been employed, not 
without difficulties and discouragements, in the production of this 
vast treatise. Fully a half of the work, and probably not the least 
interesting and important half of it, is occupied with the discussion 
of ethical and social problems. Some portions of this have already 
been criticised in this JOURNAL, and it is possible that a future 








* I mean of course with regard to the main point. I cannot entirely agree 
with some of her more detailed references; but a discussion of these would 
carry us too far. I believe, for instance, that theory and practice have reacted 
upon one another in the development of the moral consciousness to a greater 


extent than she seems disposed to allow. 
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opportunity may be found for the examination of the sections that 
have been recently added. But in the mean time it seems most 
fitting that this occasion should not be allowed to pass without an 
expression of our hearty congratulations to the illustrious author on 
the realization of the purpose of his life. 

THE EpiToriaL CoMMITTEE. 


TuHus SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA: A BooK FOR ALL AND None. By 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by A. Tille. London: Henry 
& Co., 1896, pp. xxiii., 488. 


These things are an allegory: and the man who ‘‘spake’’ them 
is no kinsman of the Persian Zoroaster. Friedrich Nietzsche, the 
new wearer of that prophet’s mantle, picked it up as he walked one 
day in January, 1883, along the wooded hills around Rapallo and 
looked on the fairest scenery of the eastern Riviera. He was then 
in his thirty-ninth year, and had for about seven years been a wan- 
derer in search of health on the uplands of the Engadin and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In 1872 he had begun a career of 
meteoric brilliancy as a writer and a thinker on man, his aims, 
ideals, and illusions, and drew upon himself the attention, if not 
always the approval, of those who, throughout the world, fight 
under the banners of ‘‘ advanced thought.’”’ This career came to an 
abrupt end in 1889 by a mental and bodily collapse, which has left 
the daring spirit a complete and apparently hopeless wreck. 

The book, called ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ consists of a series 
of chapters, composed in a figurative and fantastic prose, which 
caricatures rather than imitates the style of an Oriental sacred book, 
and is laden with a varied store of epigrammatic reflections on life 
and criticisms of morals and religion. It is divided into four parts. 
The first three, written during the years 1883-84, were published 
in 1886. The fourth part, a sort of interlude,—or satiric drama 
following on a trilogy of passion,—was printed for circulation 
among Nietzsche’s friends in 1885 (having been written that same 
year at Mentone), but did not become public till 1892. To under- 
stand properly the utterances of Zarathustra-Nietzsche some knowl- 
edge of the life and letters of the author during these years would be 
almost indispensable, and this biographical material would have to 
be supplemented by a history of the movements in the world of 
thought and letters for the last twenty-five years. Some light as 
regards the personal element in the work may be derived from Lou An- 
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dreas-Salomé’s ‘‘ Fr, Nietzsche in Seinen Werken’’ (Wien, 1894), but 
for complete and authentic information more may be expected from 
the second volume, yet unpublished, of Nietzsche’s life by his sister. 

When the scene opens, Zarathustra is supposed to have spent 
from his thirtieth to his fortieth year in the quest of truth, making 
his home in a mountain cavern, with an eagle and a serpent as his 
familiars. He has at length resolved to godown from his hermitage 
and offer men the gifts won in his aerial meditations. These gifts 
are summed up in a new gospel, the gospel of a new humanity, 
which, instead of sacrificing the individual to the mass, and the 
earthly Here to a heavenly Hereafter, shall be realized on earth in 
a more than human race, which it is the present duty to prepare 
and make possible, a race for which society shall not be an obstacle, 
but, as it were, a fostering garden where they may grow in grace and 
strength, and for which deity shall be the inspiring faith in perfect- 
ibility, not a fixed power impending as a menace and a check upon 
the path of progress. The multitude, however, shows no taste for 
such revelations of spiritual truth, and prefers the marvels of char- 
latans. Zarathustra, accordingly, who does not wish ‘‘ implicit 
believers,’’ but fellow-workers who will ‘‘ write new values on new 
tables,’’—#.¢., will destroy the old misconception of good and bad 
and create other ideals of perfection, turns away from the masses 
and resolves to sing his song “to single and to dual recluses.’’ 
These chants form some eighty chapters, more or less concordant 
in theme, but far from continuous or systematic: the outpouring of 
varying moods of gloom and gladness, hope and disgust ; often wild 
and fiery in tone, with many traces of the struggle with self and 
with old associations, but often also gracious with quaint charms, 
and touches of tenderness. 

European civilization, as Nietzsche sees it, is the victim of ideals 
which mislead it in two directions. On one side it is dominated by 
a low-toned Utilitarianism, whose watch-words are mass-happiness, 
comfort, conservation of general and individual welfare. To these 
ends learning and morality, enlightenment and virtue, are made 
alike subservient. To-day is the day of the masses and the vulgar. 
The ‘‘ Philister’’ is supreme, and gives the key-note both to the 
science of the scholar and to the ethics of the just and good. On 
another side, civilization is attracted—and distracted—by ascetic 
and pessimistic ideals, which, according to Nietzsche, have found 
their typical expression in Christianity. ‘These disparage natural 
impulses ; instead of manly action they preach self-sacrifice, com- 
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passion, and, in general, an altruism which leaves no room for 
healthy self-regard. As against the greatest-happiness idea, Nietz- 
sche insists on the view that self-conservation must not be identified 
with stagnation, and that the welfare of humanity has yet to be dis- 
covered and rightly conceived. Man, far from having surmised or 
learned his true meaning and drift, is still in the making: he is, as 
he stands, only ‘‘ the rope between the animal and the superhuman.”’ 
‘¢ What is great in man is that he is a bridge and not a goal.’’ His 
being has yet to be made by effort, suffering, and sacrifice. So far 
Nietzsche may seem to be an ally of ascetic morality. But he sharply 
disclaims the connection. Asceticism has in his eyes treated the 
body as something extraneous, which hampers, and only hampers, 
the spiritual life; its overstrained spirituality has dehumanized 
man, and set upa conception of truth and goodness which is hostile 
to the requirements of human nature. ‘‘ Everywhere,’’ he cries, 
‘* sounds the voice of the preachers of death.’’ 

‘¢ Dead are all Gods: it is now our will that the superhuman 
live,’’ are the words which conclude the first part ; and when Zara- 
thustra, after months and years of renewed retirement, again, in 
Part II., utters his message, it begins with the same refrain ; ‘* The old 
God is dead,’’ or, for those who have not yet gone so far, ‘‘ Deus est 
delendus.’’ ‘* There was a time,’’ as he puts it, ‘‘when, as men 
looked out on far-away seas, they said God,’’ but the surmise thus 
uttered was according to Nietzsche one which paralyzed man’s 
effort, set up an insurmountable barrier to his progress, and sub- 
jected his life to an influence of incalculable instability. Such a 
deity is—or rather is part of—the inscrutable power whom primi- 
tive man (if Epicurus and Nietzsche tell us true) saw haunting 
human life from lonely places and holds of darkness. And, per- 
haps, if man is to rise above his lower self, such a God must disap- 
pear. We may even say that, if this be atheism, such an atheism 
has many adherents among the followers of the true God. The 
godhead, which is to be, Nietzsche sees as the ideal end, consum- 
mating a process whereby the man of to-day, if he fulfils his true 
mediating position, will build up in many children of glory the 
kingdom of the superhuman,—the as yet undiscovered, but still-to- 
be-pursued, ‘‘ land of his children and his children’s children, in 
remotest seas.”’ But if the gods of primitive tradition are to go, 
and leave man free space to create many exemplars of the god- 
head which is to be, other fetters on human development must 
go too. Foremost among these drags is, in Nietzsche’s eyes, 
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the dogma of the eternity and immutability of moral rules and of 
particular moral ideals. All detached ethical precepts, all single 
and limited ethical ideals, all detailed moral standards, have in 
them elements arbitrary, provincial, temporary. The law which 
shall not pass away is not written with earthly pens or graven on 
earthly tables. Wichts ist wahr: Alles ist erlaubt. There is 
nothing in even the most sacred observances and institutions of 
human life which has not, when tested by history, a tentative and 
provisional character. Even the best of manners and customs, if 
allowed to reign forever, #.¢., beyond its implied conditions, would 
corrupt a world, the distinctive mark of which is to be ever on the 
march. Hear Nietzsche: 

“‘Oh! my brothers! where lies the greatest danger for all 
men’s future? Is it not from the good and just? 

‘‘For they are those who say and feel in their heart, We know 
already what is good and just ; we have it, too. Woe to those who 
still seek for it! ... 

‘*Oh! my brothers! there was once one who saw into the heart 
of the good and just: and he said, They are Pharisees. But men 
understood him not. 

‘¢ The good and just themselves might not understand him: their 
mind was fast in the stocks of their good conscience. Unfathom- 
ably shrewd is the stupidity of the good... . 

‘¢But the second who discovered their land,—land, heart, and 
world of the good and just,—he it was that asked, Whom do they 
hate most ? 

‘* It is the maker of new things they hate most: him who breaks 
tables and old values, the breaker. Him they call peace-breaker 
(criminal). 

‘The good, verily, they cannot make anything new: they are 
always the beginning of the end. They crucify him who writes 
new values on new tables: they sacrifice the future ; they crucify all 
men’s future. . . 

‘* Break, break in pieces the good and the just. 

‘*Ye flee from me? Ye arescared! Ye tremble at this word ! 

‘Oh! my brothers, when I bade you break in pieces the good 
and the tables of the good,—then first did I put man aboard to sail 
his high sea. 

‘* Then only comes there upon him the great terror, the great 
looking about, the great illness, the great qualm, the great sea- 
sickness. 
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‘* False shores and false securities the good taught you: in good 
men’s lies had ye birth and bield. Sly and awry have the good 
made everything to its very heart. 

‘*But he who discovered the land Man, discovered also the 
land Man’s future. So shall ye become my seafarers, valiant, 
patient. 

‘‘Walk upright betimes. Oh, my brothers! learn to walk up- 
right. The sea is in storm, and many will fain hold themselves 
upright on you. 

“The sea is in storm. Everything is in the sea. Up! up! ye 
old seamen’s hearts. Fatherland, say ye? Our helm is set thither- 
wards where is our children’s land. Thither, stormier than the sea, 
storms our great longing.’’ . . 

Should any one, stimulated by the call of this patriotism of the 
future, to serve and to create a nobler posterity, be unwilling, like 
a prudent person, to throw away the old tables until he receives 
assurance of what is to take their place, should he ask, What is 
the way ? and what are the signs which betoken the approach to 
truer goals ? he will not find, I fear, much comfort from the new 
prophet. He does not reveal a way ; he seeks fellow-travellers who 
are fellow-seekers. He knows that he is only a forerunner; and 
not very infallible even at that. If he be ‘‘a bridge unto the 
future,’’ he is also—and that is his cross—‘‘a cripple at the 
bridge.’’ He knows that the work of self-teaching and self- 
discipline unto self-growth is a task not to be accomplished at a 
single stroke ; knows, too, that every good quality, every nobility, 
has its defect and its temptation. ‘‘ Whoso wisheth to learn to fly 
one day must first learn to stand and walk and run and climb and 
dance.’’ There is no one infallible road either, because there is 
no single goal: ‘‘ noble ones of many kinds are-needful, if there is 
to be nobility.’ ‘‘That is my way’’ is his answer to those who 
question him as to the way. ‘‘ Zhe way,—there is none such.”’ 
‘« By many ways and modes I have come unto my truth: ...a 
trying and questioning of ways was all my going.’’ Clearly, there 
are many dangers attending such experimentation in life. It can- 
not be tried ‘‘ on a worthless thing ;’’ the cost of the experiment 
must be borne by the living experimenter. This has to be borne 
by every one who, like Nietzsche, has felt: ‘‘I am of to-day and 
the past: but something is within me that is of to-morrow and the 
day after.’’ Whoso goes on this path is not without his work. If 
he has broken the tablets of duties, he has still upon him the un- 
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written law of duty to the Man that is to be. Past and present 
forms of family may be in his view but provisional inductions ; but 
the ideal of marriage still remains ‘‘ the will in pairs to create 
the one which is more than those who created it. Mutual rev- 
erence name I marriage,—reverence before those who will such a 
will.’’ 

It was said by Francis Bacon of his Atlantidean sage that his 
look was of one who pitied men. And so may it be said of Nietzsche. 
Yet is his a mixed feeling: there is in it pity that men ‘‘ bear so 
many strange things on their shoulders,’’ and make their “‘ life so 
hard to bear ;’’ there is contempt that they sit so complacently 
resigned under their burden, and regret the irrevocable, and leave 
their existence a meaningless fragment ; but there is also active 
energy urging to transform the future by a creative will. But of 
vulgar compassion Nietzsche is impatient. ‘‘ What in the world,”’ 
he asks, ‘‘ has done more harm than the follies of the compassion- 
ate!’’ Setting more importance on relief of momentary pain and 
of temporary ailments than on the sure but protracted process of 
rebuilding health and strength, weakly and sentimental pity leads 
astray, and neglects the one thing needful, the development of the 
higher man. ‘‘Compassion makes dull and heavy air for all free 
souls.’’ Its function in life is entirely secondary; and to allow it 
to claim more is high treason against the majesty of future human- 
ity. So the master-builder who labors for the higher world he sur- 
mises and longs for, must often be hard,—sparing neither his 
neighbor nor himself in the rigor of his devotion. ‘‘ Myself I 
sacrifice unto my love, and my neighbor as myself; thus runs the 
speech of all creators.’’ Nietzsche’s protest against the idolization 
of emotional pity and sympathy, which the sensitive and senti- 
mental have sometimes spoken of as the essential teaching of 
Christianity, and which Schopenhauer dignified with the title of 
ethical principle, is not unneeded. And if we remember the ex- 
travagances of altruism, we shall better understand his emphatic 
counterblasts. ‘‘ There is a wholesome and healthy selfishness 
which springs from mighty soul,—from mighty soul to which 
belongs the high body, the beautiful, victorious, refreshing body, 
around which everything is a mirror; the flexible, persuading body, 
whose image and epitome is the self-joyous soul.’’ Such selfishness 
is not a light thing, any more than true compassion is identical with 
the gush of sympathetic emotion. ‘‘ By all means,’’ says Nietzsche, 
‘*love your neighbor as yourselves, but let me first see you such as 
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love yourselves.’’ But ‘‘to learn how to love one’s self is the finest 
and cunningest of arts.’’ 

To hear Nietzsche, one might sometimes think as if all that was 
needed for the seeker after higher life was to burst the bonds around 
him by an effort of vigorous will. ‘‘ Willing delivers.’’ But what 
if will itself be a prisoner? Gods and moral imperatives may be 
discarded ; but the past stands irrevocable, menacing and marring 
the present, and man can, it seems, only gnash his teeth impotently, 
and seek in vain anger and vainer punishments to get relief for his 
vexation. Will beats wildly against its prison-bars and kicks against 
the pricks ; and how is it to unlearn the spirit of revenge? ‘‘ Who 
taught it reconciliation with time, and something higher than all 
reconciliation ?’’ How is it to unlearn the pessimism which arises 
as it sees in all the past, in every ‘‘it was,’’ a ‘‘ fragment, an 
enigma, a dismal accident’’? Only, replies Nietzsche, ‘‘ when a 
creative will saith unto the ‘It was,’ Thus would I have it be.”’’ 
But for Nietzsche, at least, the ‘‘ It was’’ has a further significance 
and a deeper horror than to the commonality. Following out an 
idea which has again and again in different forms risen up to awe 
the inquiring spirit, he sees in all existence an eternai recurrence. 
The burden of the irrevocable past grows heavier as age is added 
to age. ‘‘A demon,”’ so he puts it, ‘“‘in an hour of utmost soli- 
tude thus whispers: This life, as thou now livest and hast lived, 
thou must live once more and countless times more; and there 
will be in it nothing new, but each pain and pleasure and each 
thought and sigh and all the ineffably little and big of thy life must 
return to thee, and all in the same order and sequence.’’ And 
what retort does the tempted will make? Does it curse the demon 
who so spoke, or fall crushed to the ground in despair? or may 
there come a moment when it rises to the height of the awful deci- 
sion and, in full amity with life, affirms its resolve to have this mo- 
ment once more and countless times over again. From the depth 
of Nietzsche’s pessimism—from the horror in which he shrinks at 
the ghastly idea of the ‘‘ ring of existence,’’ the ‘‘ eternal recurrence’’ 
—there emerges the final utterance of the world-affirming, life-as- 
cending will. The free spirit—the pioneer on the way to the super- 
human—is one who has so accepted the fact of life that ‘‘ he will 
have it again, as it was and is, for ever and ever, insatiably calling 
da capo, not merely to himself, but to the whole piece and play, 
and not only to the play, but at bottom to him to whom this play 
is just what is needed, and who makes it needful, because he always 
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needs himself again, and makes himself needful. How? And— 
would not—this—be—circulus vitiosus deus?’ The problem of 
life, it seems, has brought us round—by a “ vicious circle,’’ perhaps 
—to God. Life, on the assumption of the demonic idea, can only 
be lived,—a paralyzing pessimism can only be escaped, —if the in- 
dividual, born, as it appears, to struggle with an alien and irre- 
movable sum of antecedents, as a mere incident and single fragment 
in the stream of time, boldly accepts and asserts his identity, in the 
root of his being, with the supreme freedom and unchartered spirit 
of life in all its range and sweep. We are now, it may be said, in 
the full tide of unverifiable metaphysic ; or we have passed from 
morality—even Nietzsche’s morality—into religion. The final and 
fundamental step is a mystic salto mortale,—an act of faith,—by 
which the individual seems to reach what more pensive thinkers 
call the ‘‘ beatific vision’ and ‘‘ intellectual love of God.”’ 

It is principally in the second and third parts that these vaguely 
adumbrated ideas find a place: and they are not touched in 
Nietzsche’s other works except in passages such as Aph. 341, from 
the ‘* Gay Science’ (publ. 1882), and in the ‘‘ Other side of good 
and bad’’ (Aph. 57). They are the evidence of the last stages of a 
Titanic struggle,—of the struggle which man seems inevitably com- 
pelled to make to give himself a secure standing-ground in the 
battle of life. In Nietzsche’s case they seem especially full of ter- 
rible pathos. If all life, as he holds, has been hitherto built and 
taught to rise by illusions, if man in his science, his art, and his 
morality has only clutched at semblances helping him to keep and 
foster life, if these creations of his mind are only something spread 
over existence tocheat or stave off an ineradicable pessimism,—it 
is hard to find anything solid elsewhere. Then the circle of infer- 
ence is indeed vicious ; and man only steps into the vacant place of 
God, or simulates the post of conductor in the chariot of life and 
nature, because otherwise he must perish. But, on the other hand, 
it may be urged, only by such declaration, of what the old thinker 
otherwise expressed by saying that all our movement, life, and being 
was in God, can art, science, and morality be made anything more 
than illusions and artificial perspectives. The creator of art, 
science, and morality, if they are to be real, and solid elements in 
a real world, and not mere devices and tricks to escape ruin,—a 
mimicry which deceives enemies in the struggle for existence,— 
must be a real superhuman or a real Deity. And by an inverted 
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path Nietzsche would have arrived at the old Greek dogma of 
man’s essential divinity. 

But these conclusions were not formulated by Nietzsche; he, at 
least, has not, like R. Wagner, recited a palinode; and we cannot 
say that any decided trace exists of the recoil, which the accept- 
ance of a theo-centric, instead of an anthropo-centric, position for 
man seems to involve, had clearly presented itself to his mind. 
His hour apparently had come; his sun set when the great noon 
promised a fruitful evening, and his message hardly goes beyond 
that awakening of the sleepers, that stimulus to a new step in de- 
velopment, which thorough scepticism, honest and unresting, may 
give. The fourth part of the book is not properly a continuation 
of the rest. It is rather a grimly farcical indictment of those 
specimens of the higher culture and advanced thought, who 
fancied themselves, and at one time were fancied by Nietzsche 
himself, to be his comrades and fellow-workers in the emancipa- 
tion of the human spirit. They are all, on closer inspection, 
somewhat cranky and ill-favored instances of the type higher- 
man,—suitable for doing odds and ends of rough work in the 
wilderness, but hardly genial and hale and gracious enough to 
enter into the land of promise. ‘Towards the close of the book, 
they are all—the several types of the radical, emancipated, agnostic, 
and free-thinker—gathered in Zarathustra’s cave, where the utmost 
they rise to is (in allusion to a medizval caricature of religion) the 
worship of the Ass. Whereby, perhaps, is signified that although 
they have surmounted the gloomier depths of religious dogmatism, 
and surmised the presence of an ineff-+'e simplicity in things, they 
have reached but a somewhat jejune and negative conception of 
the higher truth. But of the interpretation of these scenes, whic 
are evidently not without the spice of direct personal reference, it 
would be out of place to say more than to hint that they occa- 
sionally sound a * ing note and offend against the canons of 
good taste. 

In the main, this notice has contented itself with giving a brief 
exposition of the contents of this volume, without going into 
criticism or discussion. Some of Nietzsche’s opinions are of such 
obvious extravagance, judged by common standards, that exami- 
nation of them may be thought unnecessary. But of most, a 
much longer discussion would be required than could find a place 
here. Perhaps enough has been said on various points to excite a 
desire to hear more. Some, indeed, may think that these are 
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poisonous opinions and best left in silence and neglect. But to 
this it may be rejoined that the growth of such opinion is itself 
a symptom that certain corners in the fields of ethics and reli- 
gion have been left to an abandonment which favors the up- 
springing of strange plants, with both weeds and good grain 
among them. Nietzsche is at least always honest, pure, and 
thorough. One of his faults is a natural perversity, if one may 
so style it, which positively refuses easy and flattering solutions 
of problems, and would always seek its rest on the hardest and 
barest of rocks, with inveterate suspicion of any suggestion that 
happiness and truth can lie down together. Another is a fatal 
facility to follow the track of epigram, and to wander in the 
pleasant but devious mazes of verbal conceits. It has been impos- 
sible in a bare abstract like this to give much of an idea of his 
style. Its variety and sparkle naturally tend to disappear in the 
monotony of a summary statement of his positions. 

Of the translation it is difficult to speak favorably ; but it may 
be admitted that, to translate Nietzsche well would be a task of no 


small skill. 
W. WALLACE, 
OXFORD. 


HAND-BooK TO THE LABOR LAW OF THE UNITED STATEs. By 
F. J. Stimson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 
Pp. 365. 

LABOR IN ITS RELATIONS TO Law. Four lectures delivered at the 
Plymouth School of Ethics, July, 1895, by F. J. Stimson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 145. 


Two more serviceable volumes to the student of the ‘labor 
question’’ in the United States have not been issued in recent 
years than these of Mr. Stimson’s. Law is the expression of the 
organized political conscience (or lack of conscience) of a society ; 
it is so much of what is good and right (or the reverse) as the 
society makes up its mind to enforce. The study of the existing 
law on the labor question is very different from a theoretical study 
of that question, and may be far from yielding a practical solution 
of it; but it gives us, in conveniently objective form, what the 
organized community feels about it, and tells us what we have to 
reckon with in seeking to compass any changes that we may our- 
selves individually desire. 

The value of these books consists (1) in giving a full and relia- 
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ble account of the law of labor in the United States, such as is 
nowhere else to be found in compendious form, (2) in furnishing a 
luminous commentary thereupon, and (3) in accon: © nying this 
with a running argument, conducted with much skill, in dehalf of 
an idea dear, and justly dear, to every Anglo-Saxon heart,—that of 
individual liberty. The smaller volume is more fitted for popular 
use. The ‘‘ Hand-book,’’ by reason of its more systematic form 
and abundant citation of cases, might well serve as a legal text- 
book, though the author says that his ‘‘ chief object has been to 
make it a clear and trustworthy guide for laboring men and their 
several organizations throughout the United States.’’ But both 
should be read »v those who wish to make a thorough study of the 
subject. ‘‘ Lavor in its Relations to Law’’ being specially valua- 
ble in giving more fully the author’s own point of view. Mr. Stim- 
son is evidently friendly to the labor movement, though somewhat 
decided as to the methods it should pursue. The methods he ad- 
vocates may be described summarily as non-political, and consist 
rather in the development and perfecting of voluntary combina- 
tions among the laborers (trade unions). While admitting that 
‘«the world has been organized always in the interest of the clever 
few,’’ and saying that the problem now is to “‘ give the multitude 
their chance,’’ he adds that we must see to it that we do not ‘‘ go 
back to the cruder remedies of earlier times,’’ by which he has in 
mind chiefly limitations of the right of free contract. 

The position of Mr. Stimson is that there is an unwritten con- 
stitutional right, derived from the principles of English law, to 
make whatever contracts individuals may agree upon, so they be 
not criminal or immoral or expressly made illegal; that, even if 
this is disputed, most of our State constitutions specially recognize 
the right to acquire, possess, and protect property (though in some 
instances the language is not so explicit), with which the right of 
freely contracting is by implication connected, as the courts have 
uniformly held when the question has been before them ; and, still 
further, that articles of the Federal Constitution look the same way 
(Art. IV., § 2, and the Ninth and Fourteenth Amendments). 
True, the phrase ‘‘ freedom of contract’’ is not found in any con- 
stitution, but, says Mr. Stimson, ‘‘ probably because the makers 
thought it unnecessary.’’ Inasmuch, then, as there are these written 
constitutional guarantees (the Constitution being the supreme law 
of the land, and not acts of the legislature as in England), the leg- 
islature, whether of the United States or of the separate common- 
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wealths, goes beyond its power in passing measures that abridge or 
deny freedom of contract, and, on this account, a large number of 
laws enacted by the various commonwealth legislatures, regulating 
the contracts between employers and employees, have been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the courts and made null and void. 
For the freedom of the employment contract follows as a matter 
of course from freedom of contract in general. 

The right of unhindered contract is only limited, as Mr. Stim- 
son explains, by what is known as ‘‘the police power of govern- 
ment.’’ This Mr. Stimson designates as ‘‘an unwritten constitu- 
tional exception’ to the general constitutional doctrine. The 
police power is ‘‘ incapable of definition,’’ but in general it may 
be described as the power of the legislature (national or local) to 
regulate or limit private rights whenever this is clearly necessary 
to the safety, comfort, or well-being of society. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a pretty large limitation, ‘‘ safety, comfort, or 
well-being’ being tolerably comprehensive terms. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the police power cannot be asserted against 
a liberty or franchise that has been ‘‘ exfress/y protected by any 
constitutional provision’ (so People vs. Gillson, 109 N. Y., 400). 
Instances of its practically undisputed exercise are health regula- 
tions, liquor laws, Sunday laws, laws regulating charges of persons 
or corporations in employments ‘‘ affected with a public interest, or 
which enjoy from the public special rights, privileges, grants, or 
monopolies, and, in the domain of labor, general factory regula- 
tion.’’ 

There may be cases, then, in which it becomes a somewhat nice 
question whether the respect due to the rights of contract or regard 
to the public safety or welfare shall be allowed to be the control- 
ling consideration ; or, what is the same, whether the special liberty 
abridged or denied by a given statute, under an ostensible exercise 
of the police power, is to be regarded as “‘ exfress/y protected’’ by 
the constitution. Mr. Stimson evidently does not feel that laws 
regulating the contracts of sailors and laws against usury are an in- 
fringement of the constitution ; and I believe that they have never 
been called in question by the courts; yet they are plain violations 
of the abstract right of free contract. (Mr. Stimson thinks that 
they are not exercises of the police power, but rather derive their 
authority from ancient custom coeva! with the written constitution 
itself; but if we ask for the reason of the custom, we shall hardly 
find it to be other than that desire to protect against injustice and to 
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secure the common welfare, which underlies the police power itself.) 
But if the constitution is not infringed in these instances, why 
should other laws not dissimilar in principle be summarily set aside 
on purely abstract grounds? Granted that the presumption is always 
in favor of liberty, both constitutionally and morally, why, when 
owing to special conditions the methods of liberty do not serve the 
public welfare but rather defeat it, may not liberty be abridged ? 
Let us take a concrete case, one from among the many cases of 
laws that have been set aside by the courts as violations of the con- 
stitutional right of free contract. The list of these is considerable ; 
it includes eight-hour laws (for adults) ; truck acts (providing that 
employees shall be paid in money, not in goods or orders) ; screen 
laws (forbidding employers to measure wages by screened coal) ; 
weekly or fortnightly payment laws.; laws forbidding employers to 
discharge employees for joining labor unions, etc. Let us take the 
last-mentioned. Truck acts and screen laws Mr. Stimson is inclined 
to justify as exercises of police power to prevent fraud ; but the laws 
recently passed in ten of our commonwealths to protect employees 
from discharge on account of their membership in labor unions he 
waxes indignant over,—calling them ‘‘ a tyranny in a free country.”’ 
A distinction is here in place. Mr. Stimson himself feels 
that there is a difference between corporations and private em- 
ployers. The former he recognizes as creations of the state, and 
as amenable (within limits) to state control. ‘‘ Our states,’’ he 
says, ‘can indirectly compel corporations to do a great many 
things which it might not be constitutional for them to require of 
individuals ; for the reason that all corporations are the creature 
of the state, and if they refuse to obey such orders, their charter 
is simply taken away (‘‘ Labor,”’ etc., p. 63).. If the laws relating to 
the discharge of members of labor unions, on which he animad- 
verts so severely, had been restricted in their application to cor- 
poration employers, I doubt if he would have expressed himself 
as he has; he might regard them as ill-advised, but hardly as un- 
constitutional invasions of freedom.* But private employers stand 
in a different relation to the states, and if laws limiting their free- 





*I may be allowed to say that I have treated this subject at some length in 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Relation of a Municipality to Quasi-Public Corporations 
enjoying Municipal Franchises, particularly as Regards the Interests of their 
Employees,” which appears in “ The Proceedings of the Baltimore Conference 
for Good City Government” (Philadelphia, National Municipal League, 1896). 
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dom of contract can be defended, it must be on more general 
grounds. Let us briefly examine the matter. 

Unless our proverbs are all wrong, a labor union means a strength 
for its members which they could hardly have in themselves indi- 
vidually. This strength is not only morally but legally legiti- 
mate. Trade unions, Mr. Stimson says, were ‘‘ never illegal in 
this country.’’ But unhappily some of our employers are opposed 
to them, and labor under the mistaken notion that it is an advan- 
tage to themselves to keep their employees at a disadvantage. 
Hence they discharge their employees when they form unions, or 
at least the leaders in the enterprise. The question is whether the 
liberty to do this is consistent with the public welfare—whether 
it is not an injury to the body politic to have a considerable class 
kept thus artificially at an economic disadvantage. Considering 
the bad blood which such treatment breeds, the question may 
even be, Is it consistent with the public safety? If there were a 
‘‘fair bargaining of both sides coming together with mutual power 
and mutual responsibility,’’ such as Mr. Stimson desiderates, the 
problem would of course change, or rather it would not exist. 
But Mr. Stimson must know, as a student of facts and affairs as 
well as of law, that no such fair bargaining exists or is likely to 
exist, save as ‘‘ black deaths,’’ wars, or other plagues may reduce 
the numbers of the working-people, and make capable laborers as 
rare as capable employers are now. It is not an artificial but a 
natural disadvantage the working-people (speaking in general) are 
under, and it is a natural advantage (quite apart from all laws that 
may sometimes act in their favor) that employers have. If ethical 
motives ruled on both sides, all would be done that could be done. 
But because the unwritten law in men’s hearts is not always suffi- 
cient, therefore the written law is sometimes added. This is the 
logic of all law. Those who do not rule themselves by love and 
justice have to be ruled by fear. The community does not wish 
to have some of its members kept at a greater disadvantage than in 
the nature of the case they need be; hence it says (in effect), no 
one iz or out of employment shall be denied the right of associa- 
tion for legitimate economic protection or advancement, and any 
one who insists, as a condition of giving employment, on a waiving 
of the right of association, is guilty of a misdemeanor. So ten of 
our commonwealths have come to feel. There may be difficulties 
in the successful administration of the law as of other laws, such 
is the capacity of man for evasion and lying. But to set it aside 
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as an interference with free contract, comes near, in our judgment, 
to making a fetich of free contract, to forgetting the public welfare, 
which free contract itself is meant to serve, and in the main un- 
doubtedly does serve, and to allowing in the name of liberty some- 
thing very like slavery to continue in our midst. It may be that 
in another sense than the customary one we shall be obliged to say, 
if the courts continue to rule as some do now (the Missouri Su- 
preme Court is the only one that has pronounced against a statute 
such as we have been considering, but it seems taken for granted 
that other States will follow its example), ‘‘O Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!’’ The sinister aspect of such 
judicial ruling in the eyes of the working-people is that with this 
formal freedom zealously assured to them, they have no real free- 
dom, but are left practically helpless in face of whatever arbitrari- 
ness their employers may see fit to practise. They know that law 
in this case would be a charter of liberty to them (as laws have 
been to various classes in the history of the world before); they 
see law set aside in the name of liberty! They know the only lib- 
erty it could really interfere with is that of the employer; and so 
they think the courts rule in favor of the employing class. This 
is, of course, a mistake; but so it seems, and so it is in effect. 
The judges intend even-handed justice, but by not taking account 
of actual economic conditions their justice becomes unjust. Be- 
cause they allow themselves to be ruled by formulas and abstrac- 
tions, they do what they do not mean to do. 

There is the same irony in the judicial rulings that have set aside 
anti-trust acts, screen-laws, weekly-payment laws, and so on. 
Speaking generally, these are all laws which the working-people 
want ; they are no infringement of their liberty. The only liberty 
the courts in effect protect in setting these laws aside is that of the 
employer ; and there are no end of employers whose liberty would 
not be affected by these laws, as their own sense of fairness would 
lead them to refrain from violating them; so that, in the last re- 
sort, it is only unscrupulous employers upon whom the courts con- 
fer any boon. As above stated, Mr. Stimson thinks that the courts 
may well change their minds in the case of anti-truck acts and 
screen-laws, and it is to be hoped that they may do so in some 
other cases. The Supreme Court of the United States once used 
language (not quoted by Mr. Stimson) which it is well to remember : 


“While it may be conceded that, generally speaking, among the inalienable 
rights of the citizen is that of the liberty of contract, yet such liberty ts not abso- 
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lute and universal . . . It may deny to all the right to contract for the purchase 
or sale of lottery tickets; to the minor the right to assume any obligations except 
for the necessaries of existence; to the common carrier the right to make any 
contract releasing himself from negligence; and, indeed, may restrain all en- 
gaged in any employment from any contract in the course of that employment 
which ts against public policy.’’ (Frisbie vs. United States, 15 U. S. Supreme 
Court, 586.) The italics are ours. 


How far Mr. Stimson is from being disposed to leave trade 
unions absolutely to their own powers of bargaining is shown by 
his saying, in connection with an argument for clearly-defined 
contracts for periods of time between employers and employees, 
particularly in the railway and telegraph service, that by all means 
there should be mutuality in these contracts, and the trade unions 
should see to this; but ‘‘if they cannot, it may be necessary to 
risk a statute requiring it’’ (‘‘ Labor in its Relations to Law,’’ p. 
77). The same logic essentially applies to the protection of all 
persons who, as the course of events may show, are unable to 
protect themselves. 

But Mr. Stimson’s main hopes are for an extension of liberty. 
He would extend liberty of combination to employers as well as 
employees, and hardly shares the ‘‘ popular prejudice against trusts’ 
(‘* Hand-book,”’ p. 178). He notes the ‘‘ curious fact,’’ which 
does not bear out the notion that the law is always on the side of 
the rich, ‘‘ that while the tendency of our laws is more and more 
to legalize combinations among employers and the laboring class 

. there has, at the same time, grown up the vast body of legis- 
lation prohibiting the corresponding combination on the part of 
the employer or producer’ (‘‘ Hand-book,’’ p. 187); though it 
must be admitted that the most striking instance of the latter type 
of legislation—the Anti-Trust Act of 1890—has never been used 
against combinations of employers, but has been used against 
combinations of workmen; the ground for complaint, so far as 
favoritism is concerned, being really not so much in our laws as in 
the administration and interpretation of them. Mr. Stimson is so 
optimistic in his hopes for liberty that he believes that ‘‘ ultimately 
the courts will refuse to consider even sympathetic strikes unlawful 
conspiracies’’ (except in cases complicated by such peculiar pro- 
visions as are to be found in the Anti-Trust Law or the Interstate 
Commerce Law); and while stating that at present sympathetic 
boycotts are equally illegal, and appearing in one place to defend 
this view of them (‘‘ Law,”’ etc., p. 94), in another (/did., p. 115) 
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he suggests that the principle of a noted Pennsylvania case (Cote 
vs. Murphy, 1893) would make a sympathetic boycott (unaccom- 
panied, of course, by threats or violence) permissible. 

The present law of boycotts, it may be said in passing, offers a 
peculiar phenomenon to the student of ethics. Employees may 
combine for their own benefit and, for example, strike, as one 
means of carrying their wishes into effect ; but if they do the very 
same things for the benefit of another set of employees, they commit 
an illegal act. In the one case they have what the law regards as a 
legitimate motive, that, namely, of bettering their own condition 
(see ‘‘ Hand-book,”’ pp. 291, 298). But in the other ‘‘there can 
be no possible intentions of benefiting the conspirators, but at 
best a desire to help their fellow-workmen ; and ¢he daw does not yet 
recognize altruism to this extent’’ (*‘ Law,"’ etc., p. 92). This, that 
I have italicized, strikes one as delicious, and we presume the 
author is aware of the humor of it. Interested action permissible, 
disinterested action punishable! And this is ‘‘a free country.” 

Mr. Stimson thinks that the law of strikes and boycotts is, to a 
student of ethics, perhaps the most interesting in the whole domain 
of law,—not for the reason just mentioned, we hasten to add, but 
because here ‘‘a higher principle is enforced than mere legality.’’ 
The question, in the case of a strike or beycott, is, he says, not so 
much what is done, nor even what results follow, but what is the 
inmost real intent of the persons engaged in doing it (‘‘ Hand- 
book,’’ p. 200). The law punishes not for what the offender does, 
‘* but for what he meant to do and for the object he had in doing it.”’ 
If one means and conspires to injure another person, one is liable, 
whether anything comes of the intention and conspiracy or not. 
This sounds very much like a moral judgment. But is it? Mor- 
ally speaking, a single intention to injure is as bad as any number 
of intentions joined together. If it is a question of intention, the 
intention as such should be judged. But it is only when a number 
of intentions are joined together that they are judged. Why? 
The reason appears to be given by Lord Justice Bowen, when he 
says (Mogul Steamship Company vs. Macgregor, quoted in ‘* Hand- 
book,’’ p. 231) ‘*a combination may make oppressive or danger- 
ous that which, if it proceeded only from a single person, would 
be otherwise.’’ In short, it is after all the effect, or possible effect, 
of the intentions that makes them an object of judgment, not the 
moral quality of the intentions themselves. Undoubtedly, the law 
regards motives here ; so it does in dealing with murder, theft, and 
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most other cases ; but so far as its attention to motives in this in- 
stance is peculiar, it is because, while one injurious motive may be 
harmless, a combination of such motives is almost certainly harm- 
ful, z.¢., is certainly dangerous, and must have peculiar treatment, 
just as a mass of gunpowder must have peculiar treatment, while a 
single grain need awaken no concern. In other words, law still 
holds to its own domain actions, actual or possible; and ethics 


alone judges intent as such.* 


* By this I do not mean that distinctions of intent are not sometimes very finely 
drawn by the law. For example, a combination to drive A B out of business in 
a certain town is a criminal conspiracy in the eyes of the law, and this though 
the means employed are merely legal combination (King vs. Eccles, 3 Douglas, 
337); on the other hand, a combination by other merchants in the town to get 
all the business in the town would not be a criminal conspiracy, even though the 
things done in both cases were precisely the same, and as a result A B, in both 
cases, was driven out of business (Mogul S. S. Co. vs. Macgregor, L. R., 23, 2 
B. D., 598). See “ Hand-book,” pp. 199 and 244 n. In accordance with these 
principles it would seem that a concerted effort of union men to prevent a non- 
union man from getting or keeping employment would be a criminal conspiracy ; 
but that if their object was simply to get all the work (in a certain line of indus- 
try) for themselves, without malice to any one else, then supposing even that they 
used precisely the same methods and that these did not include violence or intimi- 
dation, they would not be liable to the charge of criminal conspiracy. So of a 
boycott. Mr. Stimson uses the term exclusively in the criminal sense (or, at 
least, in one passage he says that he does, ‘‘ Hand-book,”’ p. 225),—that is, of an 
organized attempt to imjure some one. But if we keep this terminology, we may 
none the less say that if an organized attempt is made /o injure some one’s busi- 
ness or trade, it is a criminal conspiracy, but if there isa similar attempt to give 
and induce others to give all their custom to competitors of his, then, though the 
acts be the same (supposing they include no intimidation or injurious language) 
and though the results be the same (that is, that he is driven out of business), those 
who combine are not criminally liable. Mr. Stimson does not draw these con- 
clusions, but we presume that he would assent to them. If so, however, why 
should he say, as if it were a matter of course, that in a sympathetic strike the 
object is not to raise “ the strikers’ wages, etc., but fo oppress or injure the bust- 
ness of another person.’ (bid., p. 209.) This may be so in special cases, but 
why may not the object just as well be to help other persons (#.¢., those in sym- 
pathy with whom they strike) to raise or better their business—z.e., get better re- 
turns for their work? It is quite conceivable that their immediate and only real 
object is to help their fellow-workmen, and that whatever injury ensues to the 
employer of the latter is incidental. We are glad to find Mr. Stimson sayiug, 
“In the writer’s opinion, this doctrine of malicious intent should, in the case of 
strikes, be very carefully restricted; where it is clear that the strikers did have a 
legitimate object at all, such as the increasing their own wages, it does not seem 
the court should go into the analysis of possible other motives’’ (“ Hand-book,’? 

VoL. VII.—No. 3 25 
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One mode of arguing for the system of liberty, used by Mr. 
Stimson, strikes one oddly. I do not remember to have seen 
it soberly used before. It is that with individualistic industries, 
‘* everybody is continually embarking in enterprises in the hope of 
making a profit which may never be realized, but the laborer duly 
gets his wages therefor.’’ Under trusts, only that labor is ‘‘em- 
ployed which is really necessary for the amount of output, which 
is really necessary or profitable.’’ If the state became one great 
trust, as the State Socialists propose, ‘‘ there would be far less de- 
mand for labor than there is to-day.’’ As in mining, so in industry 
generally, business is more or less a lottery, and the ‘‘ money goes 
mainly to pay the wages of labor.’’ For the sake of labor he 
would appear to say, ‘‘ Let the lottery go on!’’ We confess that 
we have a great interest in the laboring class, but to continue a 
great amount of social waste simply or mainly for their benefit seems 
like asking too much. If Mr. Stimson would question the ‘“ So- 
cialists’’ direct, he would probably find that they have a not very 
direful way of extricating themselves from the dilemma which he 





p. 212). He adds, “In the case of boycotts it is otherwise.” If ‘ boycott’’ is 
defined in a criminal sense, this is of course true; but, as shown above, the sub- 
stance and the effect of a boycott may be realized without “ boycotting,”’—and 
the doctrine of intent needs to be carefully guarded in this instance also. 

The doctrine of intent plays an important part in Mr. Justice Harlan’s review 
and in part reverse of Judge Jenkins’ order of December 19, 1893, restraining 
the employees of the Receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company not 
only from combining to quit the service of the receivers with the object of crip- 
pling the property in their custody, but from so quitting as to cripple the property 
(Farmers’ Trust Co. vs. N. P. R. R., 60 F. R., 803, & Arthur vs. Oakes, 63 F. R., 
310). Mr. Stimson’s account of this case is not quite as clear and consistent as 
one would expect from his usual habits of accuracy. In one place (“ Hand- 
book,” p. 215 n.) he says, “In Arthur vs. Oakes, 63 F. R., 310, the injunction 
was refused against defendants from persuading others to strike, except as to 
striking in such a manner as to cripple the plaintiff’s business.’’ But this is 
just that part of the injunction which Justice Harlan refused to allow; it was the 
injunction against striking with the object of crippling the property that he 
allowed to stand; the case is stated correctly (though not as clearly as might be 
desired) on pp. 210, 211, and 324, and the slightly confusing effect of saying in 
another place (p. 333), “such part of the injunction as forbade employees from 
striking so as to cripple the railway . . . was annulled” would be obviated by 
transposing the “so,” and making it read “from so striking as, etc.”; the “so 
as” naturally suggesting intention, while “so striking as’’ simply refers to the 
manner of striking, which was the order of words in the original language of 


the court. 
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contemplates. They would simply say, there being a lot of labor 
demonstrably thrown away, lessen the hours of labor, and let each 
one have a chance to do at least some of the work that is really 
necessary. Unwittingly, Mr. Stimson gives countenance to one of 
the grave charges (from the economist’s point of view) which 
Socialists bring against the present industrial system, namely, that 
it is not an economical system. He would preserve it, in part, for 
the benefit of the laborers ; but the laborers begin to have thoughts 
of their own about how they may be benefited, and may possibly 
have a keener scent to their interests than their well-wishers. At 
the same time, every American workingman who wishes to be in- 
telligent in his views and in his action should read Mr. Stimson’s 
volumes—both of them. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 
CHICAGO. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. By Benjamin Jones. With prefatory 
note by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke-Acland, M.P. Two vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. 


For readers of discretion, these two handy volumes provide a 
store of useful information. Herein, as Mr. Acland points out in 
his prefatory note, much is preserved that might else have fallen 
into hopeless oblivion; and we have a record of the many efforts 
of the British working-classes in the present century to form socie- 
ties among themselves for manufacturing, farming, or trading pur- 
poses. Some of the information, indeed, has already appeared in 
the Co-operative News, and the book is in part a collection of arti- 
cles, not a clear and graphic history of a great movement. But it 
would be absurd to complain of an author for not performing what 
he has never promised, especially when he does give us, and in 
abundance, what he professes to give. And this Mr. Jones has 
done. Hopes and aims, successes and failures are industriously 
collected in these pages: the communities of work-people under the 
influence of Robert Owen ; the ‘‘ Christian Socialist’’ societies ; the 
‘Redemption Societies ;’’ and, after limited liability was intro- 
duced, associations of workmen for all sorts of purposes,—baking, 
corn-milling, the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and other tex- 
tiles, coal mining, iron manufacture, boot-making, printing, build- 
ing, farming, and much else. A full index completes the useful- 
ness of these two volumes as a book of reference. 

Amid the facts are expressions of opinion, more or less contro- 
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versial, on justice, equity, and democratic organization ; while the 
conclusion in the last chapter of what the nation ought to do, in 
its character of consumer or user, seems to show a surprising trust 
in the integrity and competence of public bodies. But these are 
trifles; the value of the narrative is great; and Mr. Jones may 
rightly complain of unfair treatment in having been called a dis- 
believer in co-operative production, and his book an apologia for 
the desertion of co-operative principles by the leaders (he being 
one among them) of co-operative distributive societies. _Whereon 
a brief explanation is necessary. 

Now, according to the dictionary and etymology, co-operation 
may mean almost anything; but in practice we may roughly dis- 
tinguish two principal meanings. The first indicates the efforts of 
work-people to eliminate the employer, and thereby (it is hoped) 
raise them from the intolerable and hopeless dependence (as is 
thought) of being wage-receivers or hirelings. Such is the co- 
operation extolled in the pages of Mill, Cairnes, Fawcett, and 
other ‘‘ classics,’’ and is unhistorical and illusory. 

The second meaning indicates the association of the working- 
classes in any operation of agriculture, cattle-raising, manufac- 
turing, mining, transport, lending, or selling goods. In this sense 
co-operation is ancient, world-wide, of manifold efficacy, conspicu- 
ous—to take remote instances—in all parts of modern China, and 
amid the peasantry of Upper Italy from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century ; or again—to take proximate instances—conspicuous in 
the work-people’s distributive stores in the north of England, the 
creameries of the Irish dairy farmers, the Raiffeisen societies and 
people’s banks among the peasants of Germany and North Italy. 
And all this deserves our diligent study and, in most part, our 
warmest support. , 

Now, in regard to those who are advocates of co-operation in 
the first of the two meanings aforesaid, Mr. Jones has indeed been 
the candid friend ; for, besides some very pertinent criticisms on 
profit-sharing, his book is in great part a catalogue of failures ; and 
the sober reader can draw the moral that any great movement, not 
to humanize employers, but to eliminate them, and to use working- 
men’s associations, not as a supplement to our present social organ- 
ization, but as a substitute, must come to naught. And practical 
men who know the consumers’ associations or co-operative stores 
of the North, and the moral and financial benefit they have been to 
the work-people, will not quarrel with Mr. Jones for his enthusiasm 
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in their cause and his defence of their management, nor in any 
way be scandalized if these stores employ hired servants at fixed 
wages, when the servants work for reasonable hours at reasonable 
pay. Where is the harm? unless we are to become irreconcilables 
and take a line from Milton, with due adaptation, for our maxim: 


“ Better to reign and starve than serve in plenty.’’ 
CHARLES S. DEvas. 


MoDERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS Economic AsPEcTs. By W. 
Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Methuen, 1896. 


This is one of Messrs. Methuen’s series of small volumes on 
‘* Social questions of to-day,’’ and aims at being an ‘‘ elementary 
treatise on political economy . . . useful to those who are making 
a beginning in the consideration of modern social problems . . . 
intended for ordinary readers.”’ 

Now precisely in this aim and this intention is the weak point 
of the book, which, like all else that Dr. Cunningham writes, con- 
tains much that is very valuable and suggestive, but for the trained 
student not for beginners. Clear definitions, easily-grasped classi- 
fications, and consistency at least in appearance, are the requisites 
for beginners ; and these are not the characteristics of this volume. 
In particular, no raw student, or still less any general reader, could 
reconcile the seeming Malthusianism, individualism, and cultus of 
competition in some parts of the book with the ethical point of 
view and realistic regard for facts in other parts. For example, 
Dr. Cunningham says in one place: ‘‘ Monopoly is comparatively 
rare now . . . competition has forced its way into every depart- 
ment . . . in all departments of life and all along the line the 
triumph of individualism in industry and commerce has been com- 
plete’ (p. 165 seg.). But in another place he says: ‘‘ Each of the 
great railways of the country isa giant monopoly. . . . There is 
a tendency at the present day for monopoly to arise as the very 
result of competition, and for giant enterprises to absorb the busi- 
ness that was done by small competitors’ (pp. 206-7). Again he 
says: ‘*The economic man, who out of mere self-interest exerts 
himself to do his best, is unconsciously . . . promoting the mate- 
rial well-being of society’’ (p. 179). But, besides having instantly 
to soften his text in a note, he soon quits this conventional fiction, 
and both says and shows that ‘‘there are many methods of com- 
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petition, which, though they may be for the immediate gain of 
certain traders, are yet injurious to the public’ (p. 186), Finally, 
to complete my fault-finding, instead of starting with realities and 
making the family the economic unit, Dr. Cunningham writes in 
places as though each of us entered this world enfant trouvé and 
left it céUidataire. The individual is taken as the starting-point, 
and then his supposed action is ‘‘ modified’’ by a number of influ- 
ences, the family among them. The reader is therefore shunted 
on the wrong track of a mistaken method, and, unlike the author, 
may never get off it. 

But for advanced students, as I have said, there is much valu- 
able and suggestive matter in this book, notably on monopolies 
(§ 25), on cost of production (§ 26), on unproductive consump- 
tion (§ 62), and on rent (§ 65). The chapter on the intervention 
of the state is well worth study, and has the good epigram, that 
we cannot make men moral by Act of Parliament, but can make 
them decent. Above all, in a society where the rule for riches 
seems to be irresponsibility tempered by confiscation, Dr. Cun- 
ningham is to be congratulated on boldly affirming the ancient 
Christian principles of the responsibility of ownership, the brother- 
hood of all races, the duty and dignity of labor ($$ 78, 79). I 
do not feel quite sure whether his distinction of Christian senti- 
ment and Christian principle is the same as that of the counsels 
and the commandments of Catholic theology ; for the terminology 
of the Church of England is obscure; but St. Thomas Aquinas 
himself would have put hand and seal to the following passages: 
‘‘Christian principle recognizes no absolute ownership . . . in- 
sists that the rich man is merely a steward . . . condemns private 
attacks on property . . . denies any justice in the demand of the 
poor that they should share with the rich, but . . . insists on the 
duties which the rich owe to God and to man in the administra- 
tion of their wealth . . . gives no countenance to the narrow 
patriotism which seeks to oppress other races and to grasp at every 
opportunity of self-aggrandizement . . . condemns not only the 
waste of things by extravagance, but the waste of time in idleness. 
From the pagan point of view work is an evil to be avoided . . . 
the ideal of life is leisure for enjoyment. The Christian, on the 
contrary, regards the work he has to do as the centre of his whole 


life.’’ 
CHARLES S, DEVAS. 


RoyAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
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METHODS OF SociAL RErorM. By Thomas Mackay. London: 
John Murray, 1896. Pp. 363. 

CLassEs AND Masses. By W. H. Mallock. London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1896. Pp. x., 139. 


Mr. Mackay’s essays are mainly critical, and are specially directed 
against politicians who have countenanced the extension of the 
facilities offered by the Poor Law (whether in the direction of out- 
door relief or state pensions) to the economic dependence of the 
poor. The argument is familiar, but it has not often been stated 
with such completeness or abundance of illustration. Mr. Mackay, 
however, is more conclusive when he insists that ‘‘ independence is a 
nobler ideal than dependence’’ than when he implies that the solu 
tion of the social question consists in throwing the poor upon their 
own ‘‘ capacity for independence.’’ As he himself admits, ‘‘ pov- 
erty’’ is not a definite economic condition, but may simply signify 


a want of equilibrium between a man’s habits and his conditions. 
What the poor want is not extensive relief, but better wages and 
better conditions of life. And it is on the more positive or con- 
structive side of social reform that Mr. Mackay’s policy is un- 
satisfying. It seems to reduce itself to ‘‘ freedom of exchange,’’ 


and to rest upon ‘‘an elementary truth in economics,—viz., that 
voluntary exchange brings a profit to both parties.’’ But the 
transaction between an underpaid shirt-maker and a Hebrew pawn- 
broker is not, for all that, one that we can regard with complaisance. 
And yet it has all the elements of what Mr. Mackay calls a ‘‘ bar- 
gain.’’ For he considers that the ‘‘ collective bargain”’ (of trade- 
unions) is a contradiction in terms,—apparently because it does 
not turn upon the “ higgling’’ of the market,—and that the exchange 
of services, although ‘‘not precisely the same thing’’ as the ex- 
change of commodities, is ‘‘ necessarily subject to the ordinary 
laws of the market.’’ Mr. Mackay may have some ground for 
condemning the trade-unionist ‘‘ policy of restriction,’’ but when he 
says that ‘‘ the only danger which threatens the future of the work- 
man’’ is ‘* his excessive and superstitious faith in politics and trade- 
unionism,—occupations no more conducive to profit and content 
than the labors of Sisyphus,’’—we are only the more convinced 
that Mr. Mackay has a profounder experience of poor law adminis- 
tration than he has of industrial facts or industrial history. We 
need only compare the amount of pauperism his poor-law reform 
might diminish with the amount that labor legislation and trade- 
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unionism have prevented, in order to realize the limitations to 
Mr. Mackay’s programme of social reform, admirable as it is from 
the point of view of poor-law policy. And Mr. Mackay is surely 
using words either loosely or confusedly when he speaks of ‘the 
collectivist principle which lies at the root of our English poor-law 
systems,”’ 

One of Mr. Mackay’s most instructive essays deals with ‘‘ The 
Abuse of Statistics,’’ and it has constantly occurred to our mind 
in reading Mr. Mallock’s hand-book for popular speakers,—on the 
conservative side. Mr. Mallock’s brief consists largely in skilfully- 
selected figures and often ingeniously-constructed diagrams, which 
are intended to ‘‘ enable any one without any previous training’’ to 
assert ‘* with confidence on a public platform’’ that, in spite of ‘‘ the 
arguments and demands of agitators and excitable reformers,’’ this is 
the best of all possible economic worlds, and more particularly 
that ‘‘ the tendency of the present system, as shown in nine-tenths 
of the population, is to make the poor richer, the rich slightly 
poorer, and to augment the middle classes.’’ Mr. Mallock, how- 
ever, although he tells us that ‘‘ the lot which is commonly called 
the lot of the poor is not, as such, a fit subject of any com- 
miseration,’’ being ‘‘ the normal type of human life,’’ grants that 
there is a ‘‘ residuum,’’ even in England, of some three millions,— 
‘¢a large portion of which may be called miserable, and all of them 
may be called unfortunate.’’ But they need not mar the symmetry 
of the argument, as we may “‘ put them aside’’ as ‘‘ not in any sense 
a sign or product of anything special in our modern industrial 
system ;’’ as not being ‘‘absorbed’’ by it, they cannot form part 
of it. 

Nor does Mr. Mallock allow himself to be disturbed by the fact 
that, even on his own graphic showing, considerably more than 
one-fourth of the working-class have only forty-three pounds a year 
or less on which to support themselves and their families ; for this 
is a ‘‘ state of things tending to disappear.’’ Mr. Mallock succeeds 
in convincing us that statistics may be very abundant, but may miss 
the point after all; if he also shows us that it may be as useful for 
‘¢ Radicals and Socialists,’ as for ‘‘ Conservatives and Individual- 
ists,’’ to realize the fallacy of statistical generalization. The 
many ecoromic questions that Mr. Mallock raises rather than 
answers are more appropriately discussed in an economic review ; 
but if ‘‘ facts,’’ as explained by Mr. Mallock, make the theory of a 
minimum standard of living a snare and a delusion, so much the 
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worse for ‘‘ the facts,’’ with which we agree with Mr. Mallock, ‘‘ it 
is most important that the political speaker should familiarize him- 
self.”’ 

But Mr. Mallock holds not only that whatever is is right, but 
that our social system is something fixed and unalterable; and this 
is the—not very modern—assumption underlying the whole of his 


argument. 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


LECTURES ON JUSTICE, PoLICE, REVENUE, AND ARMs, delivered in 
the University of Glasgow. By Adam Smith. Reported by 
a Student in 1763. Edited by Edwin Cannan. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1896. 

These are a set of student’s notes transcribed, in 1766, from an 
original of 1763. Their genuineness is well attested, and the in- 
ternal evidence is all in their favor. The sentences have so char- 
acteristic a ring of the great author that we cannot fail to believe 
in the faithfulness of the original record. Indeed, our only wonder 
is that Mr. Cannan does not suppose the notes to have been first 
taken in shorthand. Shorthand was practised then as now. In 
the Annual Register for 1760 (page 68), a doctor in Reading 
‘¢sent for his son, who wrote shorthand, to take down the words of 
a boy in a trance.”’ 

The programme of the course covered by these notes bears out 
the well-known description given by Millar in Dugald Stewart’s 
‘Life of Adam Smith.’’ We may suppose it not impossible that 
the original notes were Millar’s own. In any case the correspond- 
ence isexact. According to Millar, Adam Smith divided his course 
in Moral Philosophy into four parts, which we may sum up as (a) 
natural theology, (4) ethics, (¢) justice (with natural jurisprudence), 
and (d@) expediency (with political economy, and economic policy). 
The lectures on the first are lost. The ‘‘ Moral Sentiments,’’ 
1759, embraced the second, and the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ 1776, 
presented Adam Smith’s revised version of the fourth. The present 
notes give us the third, together with the first version of the fourth ; 
and we are able in some degree to see how the philosopher passed 
from the one part to the other, and how systematic was his concep- 
tion of what we should now call Social Philosophy. We see, too, 
how closely Montesquieu’s example had been followed; a great 
portion of Part III. is the history of institutions. 
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The main interest of this happy discovery is the light it throws 
on the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.’’ Mr. Cannan points out the changes 
made after Adam Smith’s acquaintance with the Physiocrats and 
their teachings. The chief is that distribution received new prom- 
inence. It is not the case, we may observe, that ‘‘ there is nothing 
at all about capital in the lectures, and stock is not given an 
important place.’’ There is much mention of ‘‘stock’’ (pp. 206, 
210, 220, 222, 223, 224, 231, 233), and ‘‘capital’’ occurs on pp. 
151 and 208, French influence affected Adam Smith’s diction 
quite as much as his thought. We have ‘“‘ concurrence’’ for com- 
petition (179). 

Ethically, the chapters on the ‘‘ Natural Wants of Mankind’’ 
(157 seg.) and on “‘ Delinquency’’ (135 seg.) are among the most 
interesting. ‘‘ The punishment of the offender is reasonable as far 
as the indifferent spectator can go along with it’’ (136). ‘‘ Resent- 
ment seems best to account for the punishment of crimes’’ (152). 
‘*Tt is by the wisdom and probity of those with whom we live that a 
propriety of conduct is pointed out to us and the proper means of 
attaining it’’ (160). There are some outbursts of humanitarian 
feeling. ‘‘In a civilized society, though there is a division of 
labor, there is no equal division, for there are a good many who 
work none at all. The division of opulence is not according to 
the work. The opulence of the merchant is greater than that of 
all his clerks, though he works less; and they again have six times 
more than an equal number of artisans who are more employed. 
The artisan who works at his ease within doors has far more than 
the poor laborer who trudges up and down without intermission. 
Thus, he who, as it were, bears the burden of society has the fewest 
advantages’ (163). ‘‘It is not so much the police that prevents 
the commission of crimes as the having as few persons as possible 
to live upon others. Nothing tends so much to corrupt mankind 
as dependency, while independency still increases the honesty of 
the people’ (155). The following remark is acute, though now 
a commonplace: ‘‘ When there is not enough produced to serve 
everybody, the fortune of the bidders is the only regulation of the 
price’’ (177). 

The editing has been done with care, judgment, and learning ; 
and the book will be an indispensable aid to the thorough under- 
standing of Adam Smith. Of course this volume does not contain 
the treatise on ‘‘ Justice’? which Adam Smith himself planned in 
his later years. He evidently felt that such a book was needed to 
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round off his ethical and economical work. We have here only 
the first thoughts of his younger manhood. But we might have 
missed even these ; and we must be grateful for the accident which 
has saved them. 
J. Bonar. 
LONDON. 


Love’s Cominc oF AGE: A Series of Papers on the Relations 
of the Sexes. By Edward Carpenter. Manchester: Labour 
Press, 57 and 59, Tib Street. 1896. 


Mr. Carpenter’s book is, for the most part, a reprint, with al- 
terations and additions, of his three pamphlets: ‘‘ Sex-Love,’’ 
‘*Woman,’’ “ Marriage.’’ The most difficult and delicate prob- 
lems are treated with a startling frankness; there is a striking and 
often painful blending of high feeling with chaotic thinking. This 
sharp contrast between Mr. Carpenter’s instinct as poet and his 
conclusion as thinker will not be new to readers of his writings. 
The essential purity of sex-love; the dignity of its place in life; 
the need there is for fuller recognition of that purity and that dig- 
nity; the idea that the way of salvation lies through the human- 
izing of the passion, that is, through the recognition of its true 
characteristic as a ‘‘symbol of deepest soul-union,’’ as a co-opera- 
tion in the most permanent issues of life,—these things Mr. Car- 
penter sets forth with eloquence and power. Yet we find him con- 
templating a future and more ‘‘developed’’ (1) society in which 
‘‘the life of the Hetaira, that is, of the woman who chooses to 
be the companion of more than one man, might not be without 
dignity, honor, and sincere attachment.’’ Mr. Carpenter expects 
that this ‘‘ free’’ society will have ‘‘the good sense to tolerate a 
Nature festival now and then, and a certain amount of animalism 
iet loose ;’’ he thinks it may recognize in some cases ‘‘a woman’s 
temporary alliance with a man for the sake of obtaining a much- 
needed child ;’’ he contemplates the possibility of ‘‘triune and 
other such relations’ being permanently maintained. One feels 
a kind of despair when such things can be printed on the same 
page with the recognition that ‘‘the tendency ‘from confusion to 
distinction’ is in reality the tendency of all evolution, and cannot 
be set aside. It is in the very nature of Love that as it realizes its 
own aim it should rivet always more and more towards a durable 
and distinct relationship, nor rest till the permanent mate and 
equal is found. As human beings progress, their relations to each 
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other must become much more definite and distinct instead of less 
so,—and there is no likelihood of society in its onward march 
lapsing backward, so to speak, to formlessness again’’ (p. 120). 

| The discord in Mr. Carpenter’s thought seems to come from his 
misconception of ‘‘ freedom.’’ Mr. Carpenter, like so many other 
socialists, is narrow, abstract, old-fashioned, just here. The author- 
ity of church and state is for him “ artificial,’ ‘‘ the subjection of 
sex-relations to legal conventions is an intolerable bondage ;’’ 
he speaks of the ‘‘true and rightful significance’ of the term 
‘‘free woman’’ as a woman’s ‘‘right to speak, dress, think, act, 
and above all to use her sex, as she deems best.”” Pure atomism 
can go no farther. Mr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Free Society’’ is an im- 
possible chaos. This is the more to be regretted as frequent 
passages of beauty, sympathy, and true insight render the book 
peculiarly attractive) These characteristics and the importance of 
its subject-matter alone justify its review in this JOURNAL. 

Mary GILLILAND HUuSBAND. 
LONDON. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By 
William Caldwell. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1896. Pp. xviii., 
538. 

The chief aim of this bulky volume is—not to expound or criti- 
cise Schopenhauer (though it to some extent does both), but—to 
connect him ‘‘ with some few broad lines of philosophical and gen- 
eral thought, and with some few broad principles of human nature.”’ 
With all his defects (and Professor Caldwell does not lack com- 
minatory power in naming them), Schopenhauer has the merit of 
affording a text and texts on which it is not difficult to hang a large 
amount of comment and sermon tending to emphasize conclusions 
which Professor Caldwell considers to be much in need of affirma- 
tion or reaffirmation in these days. Idealist philosophy, he be- 
lieves, has tended to spread a view that ‘‘ knowledge is an end 
in itself.” He therefore proposes to use Schopenhauer, as a man 
of light and leading, to help in ‘‘ substituting a more real view of 
what knowledge is and does for man.’’ Knowledge, he reminds 
us, is only a part, and a small part, of a ‘‘ total organic sense for 
reality’’ which—whatever it may mean—we are credited with pos- 
sessing. Instead of wasting our time, therefore, on what ‘‘is a 
poor thing at best,’’ it is obviously better for us ‘‘to look at life 
directly and with our whole organic sensibility.’’ It is apparently 
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only another way of indicating this new road to reality, when he 
declares (p. 86) that if one really wishes ‘‘to understand things, 
one must fee/ them, must to a certain extent de them.’’ Either this 
is playing with words, or, if it is seriously meant that we are to de 
and to decome things, the author would have conferred a benefit 
on many of his readers by indicating how it was to be done. 
Lotze, for example, had no conception of such legerdemain. 
Professor Caldwell positively revels in this style of phraseology. 
‘‘ To know will, you have simply to be will’’ (p. 399). Szmpiy / 
alas for S. T. C. and many others if they must de w//. Still the 
difficulty is not so vast as at first sight it seemed. We may take 
heart from the assurance that ‘‘the only explanation of life is the 
fact of life itself ;’’ were not the cup of comfort dashed from our 
lips by the immediately subsequent dictum that ‘‘ the fact of life 
itself is that alone which philosophy enables us in a measure to 
understand’’ (p. 519). Why philosophy should trouble itself to 
undertake this work of supererogation is hard to see. Yet, after 
all, philosophy will have matters easy. For ‘‘ the most philosophi- 
cal thing to do by way of understanding and characterizing life is 


to let life answer its own questions.’’ Wherein, perhaps, there 


is a subtle wisdom, if indeed we are so fortunate as to possess the 
magic sympathy with the ‘‘organic or unified whole’’ apparently 


implied in the discovery that ‘‘ our natural and spiritual instincts 
to be, and to will, and to enter into the universal life of things, 
contain somehow within themselves the true theory of life’’ (p. 
492). Oh! for the divining-rod which—whether from philosophy 
or elsewhere—would point to the spot where that virgin ore, that 
refreshing fountain, lies hid, and, oh! for the excavator—philo- 
sophic or other—who will bring it to the surface ! 

There are many pearls in the volume, perhaps, but as they appear 
in it, it is hard to tell them from less precious matters. It would 
be a work of longer and closer texture than the conditions of hu- 
man life allow to weave a consistent and valuable doctrine from 
Professor Caldwell’s successive chapters. Schopenhauer performs 
for him two not wholly consistent services. One is to serve asa 
lay figure on which he hangs, at times with very slight excuse, a 
variety of not very well-defined and not altogether unambiguously 
expressed views of his own. The other purpose is to provide him 
with a theme for criticism. It is not very difficult to understand 
the psychological or personal genesis of the present book. Like 
many students of philosophy, Professor Caldwell has begun by 
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receiving a general and formal, almost verbal, indoctrination in the 
tenets of philosophy, of such a character as to cut off (and in col- 
lege class-rooms it is almost necessarily cut off) from the life and 
experience out of which it grew, and to present it as an abstract 
theory. Since then opportunity has been given him to study it in 
a more concrete and vivid form as an actual development by an 
actual thinker. For such a study, Schopenhauer, starting, as he 
does, not from an accepted tradition like the ordinary university 
teacher, but from the natural mother wit and unsophisticated ques- 
tionings of common humanity, has many advantages. But at the 
same time, such a method of approach somewhat interferes with 
the general perspective. It creates a false impression that our 
philosophic guide has alone seen the truth and corrected the mis- 
takes of all previous philosophers. What he has really helped to 
rectify are our own imperfect conceptions. He has given what we 
hitherto lacked,—the touch with reality. But it will require ap- 
proach through other thinkers also, and reiterated study of these 
approaches, before we can get rid of the distorting and exaggera- 
ting influences of our initiator. 

It would be an almost endless and, within narrow limits, a 
fruitless task to point out the inconsistencies and incoherences 
with which Professor Caldwell’s volume bristles. To write as he 
does of Will is waste of paper until he can make up his mind 
whether will means ‘‘ force or impulse’ (p. 36), or ‘‘ acting in an in- 
telligent manner’ (p. 182). To tell us that ‘‘ our conscious actions 
can be explained as purely reflex actions’’ (p. 180) is a, to say the 
least, paradoxical way of indicating that “there is no real and 
ultimate conflict between the unconscious tendencies and the con- 
scious actions of man’’(p. 203). One almost begins to suspect that 
for Professor Caldwell any one proposition (by the help of an a¢ /eas/) 
can be made equivalent toany other. ‘‘ It is desirable to develop to 
the full all our susceptibilities; and this is expressed in Schopen- 
hauer’s idea that the proper way of approaching reality is through 
will’’ (p. 520). Soitissaid ; but really one cannot have so mean an 
idea of Schopenhauer’s powers of expression as to credit him with 
any such failure to say what he thought. It is Professor Caldwell 
who mixes up two very distinct things,—one is a metaphysical 
theory of the real as will (in Schopenhauer’s sense) ; the other is 
an ethical philosophy, or a philosophy of action. What he is 
driving at when he says that ‘‘ the ultimate meaning of things is a 
moral meaning’’ (p. 308) is not what he says, but that it is through 
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the fulness of human personality that we interpret and estimate 
reality. When we are told, therefore (p. 81), that ‘‘in impulse 
we know reality directly,’’ we need not take the statement too 
strictly. It has yet to be paraphrased. A// impulse does not 
possess this revealing power. The impulse in question must, it 
appears, be rea/, must be furfosive and idea/, must be ‘‘ rational and 
harmonious,’’ for, as we are assured (p. 408) (and perhaps rightly), 
“It is only through the moral conversion of his will that man will 
be enabled even to understand the universe.’’ But as to what mo- 
rality is, if it is to achieve this result, we fail, I fear, to get much 
light either from the philosopher or from hiscommentator. There 
are many glimpses of good and true things in Professor Caldwell’s 
pages, but they would gain infinitely in force by judicious conden- 
sation and an effort after coherence in essential principles. 
W. WALLACE. 
OXFORD. 


STUDIES IN THE HEGELIAN DIALEcTIC. By J. M. E. McTaggart, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1896. Pp. xvi., 259. 

To students of Hegel’s philosophy, Mr. McTaggart’s work needs 


no recommendation. It is a critical estimate of the nature, validity, 
and general result of that peculiar process of passing from one 
idea to another which has come to be commonly known as Hegel’s 
Dialectic Method. And it is, in English at least, the first complete 
and direct attempt to form such an estimate. Its definiteness and 
hard-headedness well represent what we might expect to be the 
characteristic contribution of the Cambridge mind to English 
idealism. The point on which Mr. McTaggart is undoubtedly 
successful is his account of the change of method in the dialectic 
progression, and his explanation of the motive force of the process 
as ‘‘the discrepancy between the concrete and perfect idea im- 
plicitly in our minds, and the abstract and imperfect idea explicitly 
in our minds.”’ 

When we come, however, to a further contention in the same 
context, viz., that the presence of negation in the dialectic is a 
mere accident, we are in presence of something more doubtful. 
Mr. McTaggart’s whole position begins todawn upon us. Though 
he defends Hegel on the whole against Trendelenburg, Seth, and 
the criticisms implied in Mr. Balfour’s stand-point, we are inclined 
to suspect that something of their spirit has entered intohim. We 
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do not feel that he really cares for ‘‘ immanence,’’—the oneness of 
thought with sense and experience. We find almost a contradiction 
in his result, that philosophy can convince us that the world is 
rational, in the abstract, indeed, but not in every detail. Pain and 
evil, the time process, the alleged abstractness of mere philosophy, 
are for him not merely partly resolved appearances, but obstacles 
which we cannot even begin to transcend in detail. 

It is hardly a mere accident that the law of contradiction is 
stated as if it excluded difference ; as if predicates began by being 
contraries, and could only come together in the same subject by 
a synthesis which transforms their nature, and somehow abolishes 
their opposition. But surely it is a pity to state the law of contra- 
diction as ‘‘ whatever is A, can never at the same time be not A.”’ 
Every judgment is in the form, A is B. Predicates begin by being 
differences, and only become contraries under certain conditions. 
And when those conditions are overcome by explanation or syn- 
thesis, they remain differences still, and negatively related, though 
not incompatible. 

The point of this is, for the purpose of this JoURNAL, that it 
may be doubted whether Mr. McTaggart allows us to be sufficiently 
in earnest with the relative reality of appearances and details. If 
pain or imperfection zs, he seems to say, it is hopeless to get away 
from it. You can, at best, believe, in general, that the whole may 
be well. We are reminded of Plato’s complaint of those who cut 
away the stepping-stones between the particular and the universal. 
All real science rests on gradation. 

I am aware that this is a very inadequate notice of a work of 
singular knowledge and ability. It is only meant to be an indica- 
tion of the impression which the book made upon me, when con- 
sidered with reference to ultimate issues.. Professor Wallace’s 
review in Mind for October, 1896, should be read by those who 
desire help in appreciating the problems involved. 

B. BosANQUuET. 

LONDON. 


Erupres HisToriQuES sUR L’EsTHETIQUE DE SAINT THOMAS 
p’Aguin. Par Maurice de Wulf, Docteur en Droit, etc. Lou- 
vain. Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1896. Pp. 67. 


This is one of those productions that add to human ignorance. 
Since 1879, when the Pope, in his encyclical 4terni Patris, wisely 
recommended to the Church the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
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as, better than any other, embodying her doctrines and deserving 
her attention, a number of officious persons have produced works 
aiming to show that Thomas was not only an original thinker, a 
‘‘novateur’’ (p. 59), but that he was greater than any thinker, 
ancient or modern. Of such works the one before us is a con- 
spicuously flagrant example. The aim of it is expressed in its 
closing words: ‘‘ The conclusions of history show us that both 
ancient and modern philosophy err through defect, and we are, 
therefore, driven to this result, that medizval zsthetics, of which 
St. Thomas is the most brilliant representative, is chat which has 
best defined the general notion of beauty.’’ St. Thomas’s achieve- 
ment is described thus (p. 58): ‘‘The ancients identified the 
beautiful and the good, because they saw in these two notions 
only an objective, ontological element. St. Thomas clearly dis- 
tinguished the two, showing, by means of a more conscientious 
analysis, that the beautiful and the good contain a second element, 
no less important than the first, viz.: the subjective, psychological 
element.’’ In other words, St. Thomas was the first person (1) to 
point out the subjective element in esthetics and (2) to drawa 
clear distinction between the good and the beautiful. How 
utterly untrue this is any one acquainted with ancient esthetic 
theories knows. It is only through ignorance of these that the 
author is able to deck his hero with stolen feathers. And, after 
all, the theory with which St. Thomas is credited is so beggarly, 
and so far removed from the truth, that he certainly would not 
thank Professor de Wulf for imputing it tohim. One feels strongly 
inclined to stand up in defence of the ‘‘ Angelic Doctor’’ (who 
can well afford to have the simple truth told about him) against 
his would-be friends. 

The truth is, the author is so little acquainted with his subject 
that he confounds the good which is the term of appetite, and, 
therefore, an attribute of objects, with moral good, which is an 
ideal of personality, and, therefore, an attribute of the subject, of 
the will. Nay; he attributes this confusion to St. Thomas! And 
yet, how clearly Aristotle distinguished the two! What can be 
finer than his saying that, whereas the aim of artistic activity is a 
product, the aim of moral activity is moral action itself (t7¢ pév 
yap mowjcews Erepov td téhog, tig dé npdFews obx dy ein Eott yap abt? 
} ebxpakia téhos. Eth. Nicom., VI., 5)? Our author even fails to 
distinguish the beautiful which bears the same relation to the senses 
of sight and hearing that sweet does to those of taste and smell, 
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from the beautiful which is the object of intelligence,—the artistic- 
ally beautiful. But here he can fall back upon St. Thomas, who 
does the same thing and worse, telling us that ‘‘ pudcra dicuntur 
gue visa placent” / 

Though Thomas is not so far astray as our author would make 
him out to be, yet he has no consistent esthetic theory. The 
hints which he incidentally throws out show that in this subject he 
was far behind the best of the ancients, not to speak of the mod- 
erns. One can only smile, therefore, when he reads (p. 39), ‘‘ If 
this interpretation is correct [!], the modern theories of the ideal 
in art put forward by Schelling and Hegel, and repeated by Taine, 
will be nothing more than a paraphrase and development of a text 
of St. Thomas Aquinas.”’ 

One finds many occasions for smiling in reading this work, amus- 
edly, for example, when he finds it hinted (p. 21) that the works of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius may be by the convert of St. Paul (Acts xvii. 
34); grimly, when he reads that the same ‘‘ Christian philosopher 
pitilessly banishes from his metaphysics the [neo-Platonic] pan- 
theistic filiation of being’’ (p. 46), the truth being notoriously the 
exact opposite (see Miiller, ‘‘ Kirchengesch,’’ I., 286 sg. ; Harnack, 


*¢ Dogmengesch,’’ II., 437, and the works of Dionysius themselves), 
and so on. 

We trust that this work, which swarms with textual blunders 
evidently not due to the printer, is not a fair specimen of the 
science dispensed at the University of Louvain. 

Tuomas Davipson. 


New York. 


La PouiTIQUE DE SAINT THOMAS D’AQuUIN. Par Edouard Crahay, 
Avocat a la Cour d’Appel de Bruxelles. Louvain: Institut Supé- 
rieur de Philosophie, 1896. 8vo. Pp. xxiv., 153. 


This work states, on the whole, fairly enough the political views 
of St. Thomas, but, like that of M. de Wulf, attributes to him an 
originality which he did not possess, and would not have claimed. 
After speaking of Taine’s ‘‘ Origines de la France contemporaine,’’ 
he proceeds: ‘‘ The object of St. Thomas’s theories, which we are 
about to expound, is analogous to that of this minute work, but has 
a deeper import and a wider application. He undertakes to explain 
and reason out the most fundamental political institutions.’’ The 
simple truth, on the contrary, is that St. Thomas accepts the politi- 
cal views of Aristotle, and then subordinates the state to the church. 
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This M. Crahay entirely approves of, as, indeed, he must do, if he is 
to be a good Catholic. Of course, books of this sort are in no sense 
scientific, except in so far as they simply report facts, for the reason 
that they accept certain foregone conclusions due, not to science, 
but to what professes to be a revelation. Science, on the contrary, 
can take no account of revelation except as a complex of phenomena 
to be studied and explained according to its own laws. 
THomas DAVIDSON. 


THE THEORY OF THE Divine RIGHT oF Kincs. By J. N. Figgis, 
Lecturer on History in St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge: 
Prince Consort Dissertation for 1892. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1896. 


The first object of Mr. Figgis’s book—which has been rewritten 
and greatly enlarged since it was composed as a Prize Essay—is to 
give an account of the controversy waged round the theory of 
Divine Right under the Stuart dynasty, and to show its bearing 
on questions that still affect us at the present day. And this task 
Mr. Figgis has discharged with notable efficiency, though, with the 
zeal of an explorer, he is perhaps tempted to see more in what he 
brings back with him than others will be disposed to find. 

The value of the book is still further increased by two prelimi- 
nary discussions,—the first concerned with the controversy between 
Papalists and Imperialists during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; the second with the political theories which sprang up 
during the struggle between the league and the kings of France 
and Navarre during the closing years of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Figgis aims at showing that the champions of Divine Right 
inherited the arguments and the essential ideas of the medizval 
Imperialists. And, so far, he may be held to have fairly proved 
his point. But when he maintains that their plea was directed no 
less against the Papists than the Protestant Dissenters and the 
claims of Parliament, his argument becomes more questionable. 
And when, in support of this view, he is led to assert that during 
the first half of the seventeenth century England was in no small 
danger of a Popish reaction (p. 89), he is surely going farther 
than the facts of the case can be said to warrant. 

Such exaggerations, however, may readily be pardoned in view 
of the fresh significance which Mr, Figgis gives to an extinct con- 
troversy and the insight he shows in bringing a much abused theory 
into relation with the whole course of political speculation in West- 
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ern Europe during the centuries immediately before and after the 
Reformation. A further merit of the book, and one closely con- 
nected with the above, is the clear perception it shows that under 
the grotesque arguments of Divine Right was concealed a concep- 
tion of sovereignty, of the need of recognizing some absolutely 
controlling power in the state, to which Locke and the other 
champions of individual rights were habitually blind. Whether 
Mr. Figgis might not have gone yet further and recognized, more 
than he seems disposed to do, that there was a truth contained in 
the assertion that government depends on ‘‘ divine ordinance,’’ is 
another question, and one on which his readers will inevitably dif- 
fer. None, however, can fail to acknowledge the exceptional in- 
dustry with which he has mastered his materials and the conspicu- 
ous ability with which he interprets them. ll will unite in hoping 
that ‘‘ at some future date it may be in his power to attempt a fuller 
account of the developments which political theory has undergone 


since the later Middle Ages.’’ (Preface.) 
C. VAUGHAN. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


ANTIMACHUS OF COLOPHON AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
GREEK Poetry. By E. F. M. Benecke. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1896. 

We have here a collection of unfinished essays by E. F. M. 
Benecke, the young scholar whose death occurred in Switzerland 
last year. Mr. Benecke’s endeavor has been to show that 
‘*romantic’’—that is, pure and impassioned—love between man 
and woman was practically unknown in Greece throughout classical 
times until the Alexandrian period. According to Mr. Benecke, 
it was the now obscure Antimachus of Colophon who introduced 
the reformation in lyric poetry, and he was followed in comedy by 
Menander. Mr. Benecke’s work shows wide reading, considerable 
ingenuity and promise; but it cannot be said that he has done any 
thing to establish his case ; and it is likely that his maturer judgment 
would have repudiated many of the conclusions found in this volume, 
would not have described Euripides, the poet par excellence of 
woman’s devotion and self-sacrifice, as an author with only the 
faintest glimmerings of what love really meant, nor found in the 
weak sentimentalities of the Alexandrian writers the dawn of a 


nobler ideal. 
F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


LONDON. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PLATO: ITs ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND REVIVAL 
UNDER THE ROMAN Empire. By F. W. Bussell, B.D., B.Mus., 
Fellow and Tutor of B.N.C., Oxford. London: Methuen & 
Co. Pp. ix., 346. 

Mr. Bussell has written the history of Greek philosophy from 
what he admits to be a peculiar and restricted stand-point. The 
underlying aim of philosophy is said to be ‘‘ the selfish desire for 
personal happiness,’’ ‘‘ the search for the individual’s freedom and 
happiness in a world not obviously calculated to ensure it.’’ 

And, further, Mr. Bussell has a practical aim, a certain view of 
life to maintain, develop, and illustrate. 


“‘ We shall witness a revival of interest in the personal, and of surprise at our 
recent love of the aggregate; we shall put aside preconceived notions of the 
rights, the liberty, the inherent goodness of man (in the abstract), and such like 
formulas; we shall correct that false sentiment which is the bane of modern re- 
form; and reverting to history for a more accurate view, and especially to such 
epoch as the Roman empire, we shall seek to gain a fuller insight into the needs 
and aspirations, the hopes and the happiness of the personal spirit,—after all, and 
even if this appearance be an illusion, the only abiding reality to us in a world of 
change.” 

This is, after all, a great abstraction. It would rule out all 
systems of philosophy which have originated in a social impulse 
or merely disinterested curiosity, and it puts a considerable strain 
upon the interpretation of Greek philosophy. The arbitrariness 
that attaches to Mr. Bussell’s reading of the problem of life 
asserts itself in the Introduction, more especially in his treatment 
of the social question as ‘‘ simply a question of food.’’ The reader 
must be prepared, accordingly, for an interpretation of Greek phi- 
losophy from a somewhat dogmatic and subjective stand. point,—or, 
rather, he must be prepared to be reminded on every page that 
what the author is really developing is a certain view of life and 
his conception of the Christian religion as the supreme solution of 
the philosophical quest after ‘‘ personal happiness.’’ The Plato of 
the Timzeus, for instance, almost completely overshadows the Plato 
of the Republic in Mr. Bussell’s exposition : the social reference of 
the Platonic philosophy sinks into the background, and its scientific 
side is somewhat readily merged in the “‘pietistic.’’ In the same 
way, the self-centred aspect of Aristotle’s ethical ideal is empha- 
sized and no reference is made to the correction it receives in the 
Books on Friendship. But it would take us beyond the limits of 
a review, if we were to attempt to discuss either the validity of 
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Mr. Bussell’s stand-point, or the details of its application to Greek 
philosophy. 

Any one who wishes to study Platonism under the aspect se- 
lected by Mr. Bussell could not easily find a book better to his 
taste. The whole thesis is developed with great felicity, and at the 
same time with great sincerity. And if it tends to be somewhat 
reiterative, the argument is worked out in a way that cannot fail to 
interest a student of philosophy who can recognize the limitations 
of its method. Our gratitude to Mr. Bussell must include the 
sense of favors to come; and we look forward, with even more in- 
terest, to ‘‘the dates, analyses, contrasts, and personal details’’ he 
is reserving for a later volume. It would be churlish, under the 
circumstances, to complain of the absence of any index or any ref- 
erences. Mr. Bussell clearly wishes his book to be regarded as an 
essay rather than a treatise: it is as an essay that it should be esti- 
mated, and it is as an essay—of a more than usually genial and in- 


timate quality—that it can be best appreciated. 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


SomE RECENT PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. By Charles Strong, D.D. 

Melbourne: J. Haase, 17 Swanston Street. 

This admirable little volume contains a series of popular lectures 
giving a sympathetic exposition of the more important views held 
by advanced Christian theologians of the present day. Dr. 
Strong’s style is excellently clear and lucid; his matter deeply 
interesting and suggestive. He writes as a thinker convinced of 
the spiritual nature of man and the universe ; it is to the develop- 
ment of the God-consciousness latent in each individual that he 
looks for the furtherance of religion, not to’ merely intellectual ex- 
ercises, still less to the acceptance of doctrine upon authority. It 
would be instructive to compare his position with that maintained in 
a recent able article published in this JouRNAL, “ The Necessity of 
Dogma,’’ by Mr. McTaggart. And it is to be hoped that in some 
future book Dr. Strong may treat this question more fully,—the 
question, that is to say, of the relation between the intellectual and 


emotional elements in religion. 
F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


LONDON. 





New Books. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON JUSTICE, POLICE, REVENUE, AND ARMS, delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow by Adam Smith. Reported by a Student in 1763, and edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Edwin Cannan, M.A. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1896. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION and some of its Implica- 
tions. By Dr. George Cresswell, M.A. Second Edition. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1896. 

[Chiefly an attempt to popularize the philosophy of Mr. H. Spencer. It con- 
tains a chapter on ‘‘ Evolution in Relation to Ethics.’’] 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1896. 

RicH AND Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co.. 1896. 

DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
F.R.S. Vol. II, F-M. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
[Contains articles on Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, by Dr. Bonar; on Le Play, by 

H. Higgs; on Hobbes, Locke, Hume; on Method, by Mr. W. E. Johnson; on 

the Historical School,etc. It is remarkable that a dictionary of such importance 

contains no article on Ethics in relation to Economics, } 

THE THEORY OF CONTRACT IN ITS SocIAL LicHT. By W. A. Watt, M.A., 
LL.B., Ph. D.,Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897. Pp. 96. 

[A sketch of an important section of the Philosophy of Law. It is written 
from the Hegelian point of view, like the same author’s previous “ Outline of 
Legal Philosophy ;”” and, like the latter, it is clearly worked out, and shows 
wide knowledge as well as much care and judgment. An indication of its 
general spirit is given in the closing sentence: ‘* As Kant achieved his philos- 
ophy ‘by reading Leibnitz with the eyes of Hume, and Hume with the eyes of 
Leibnitz,’ so we must endeavor to find an adequate theory by making Phil- 
osophy and Jurisprudence criticise each other; by reading Hegel with the eyes 
of Savigny, and Savigny with the eyes of Hegel; by interpreting Dr. Caird and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, each in terms of the other ; by following for ourselves, so 
far as we may be able, all the currents of thought, from whatever side they may 
come, and striving to determine what is the total result.’’] 

OUTLINES OF PsycHOoLoGy. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated, with the co- 
operation of the author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph. D. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1897. 

In PROBLEMA DELLE ORIGINI DEL Diritto. Di S. Fragapane. Roma: 
Ermanno Loescher & Co., 1896. 

DIE ENTWICKLUNGSTHEORETISCHE IDEE SOCIALER GERECHTIGKEIT: Eine 
Kritik und Erganzung der Socialtheorie Herbert Spencers. Von J. M. Bosch. 
Liirich-Oberstrass: Verlag von E. Speidel, 1896. 

AN Essay ON THE NATURE AND GROUND OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF. (A pamph- 
let.) By Rev. Islay F. Burns, M.A. London: T. F. Downie, 1896. 
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CoMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. By the late Chester Macnaghton, 
M.A., Principal of Rajkumar College. With an Introduction by Robert 
Whitelaw. London: John Murray, 1897. 

REicious FairH. By H. Hughes. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., 1896. 

THECHILD: its Spiritual Nature. By H.K. Lewis. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM: A study of foundations, 
especially of sensory and motor training. By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

GESUNDHEIT UND GLUcK. Von Dr. Nikolaus Seeland. Dresden-Neustadt: 
Verlag der Di&tetischen Heilanstalt, 1896. 

THE CLUE TO THE AGEs, Part I. Creation by Principle. By Ernest Judson 
Page. London: Baptist Tract and Book Society, 1896. 

THE PosITIVisT REVIEW. Edited by Edward Spencer Beesly. No. 49. Jan- 
uary, 1897. [Containing “ Faith in Humanity,” by J. H. Bridges; “ Posi- 
tivism and Theology,” by F.S. Marvin; “ The Religion of Marcus Aurelius,” 
by Charles Gaskell Higginson.] London: William Reeves. 

WuatT IT Costs TO BE VACCINATED; the Pains and Penalties of an Unjust 
Law. By Joseph Collinson. London: Published for the Humanitarian 
League by William Reeves, 185 Fleet St., 1896. 

NEw EssAys CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By G. W. Leibnitz. To- 
gether with an Appendix consisting of some of his shorter pieces. Translated 
from the original Latin, French, and German, with Notes by Alfred G. Lang- 
ley, A.M. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

EXPERIENCE. A Chapter of Prolegomena. By the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896. 

[A short metaphysical essay in three sections (I. Feeling, II. Proof, III. 

Reality), directed against various forms of Agnosticism. } 

KULTUR UND SCHULE. Von Dr. Alex. Wernicke. Osterwieck, Harz: A. W. 
Zickfeld, 1896. 

THE New CuHarTER. A Discussion of the Rights of Men and the Rights of 
Animals. London: George Bell & Son, 1896. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 1893-94. Vols. I. and II. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1896. 


ERRATA. 
Page 314, eighth line from bottom, for “ wakening” read awakening. 
Page 315, second line from bottom, for “ of dogma’’ read or dogma. 
Page 316, twenty-first line from bottom, for “‘ member’’ read members. 
Page 317, thirtieth line from bottom, for “ involves” read involve. 
Page 318, sixth line from top, for “ basis” read dases. 
Page 320, seventeenth line from bottom, for “‘ connation’’ read connotation. 
Page 321, fourteenth line from bottom, add with or before “ without.” 
Page 324, twenty-first line from bottom, for “ awakened” read unawakened. 
Page 325, twenty-second line from bottom, for “ of’ read Zo. 
Page 325, fifteenth line from bottom, strike out “ the.”’ 

















